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GOOD-NATURE. 


“Ci iANALVON, Clanalvon, my love! ’ 
cried the mother of the young earl of 
Clanalvon; “ Elizabeth, go find your bro¬ 
ther. I can do nothing without his assist - 
ance,” she added, springing from a table 
where she had stood to arrange the last 
fold of a drapery, in preparation for a grand 
ball to be given that night, in honour of 
her son’s coming of age. 

“ Indeed, mamma,” replied lady Eliza¬ 
beth, “ that drapery requires nothing more 
—there cannot be any thing more full and 
beautiful than its folds; and ClanalVbn is 
ehgaged in other parts of the house, su- 
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perintending the workmen, who have been 
so delayed by perpetual alterations, that, 
we fear, the decorations of the supper- 
room will not be completed in time.” 

Lady Clanalvon, who did not like con¬ 
tradiction, only noticed this observation 
with—“ Olivia, my love, call your bro¬ 
ther.” 

Olivia obeyed, and found her brother 
as deeply engaged in the arrangements of 
the supper-room as her mother was in the 
draperies of the ball-room. Their objects 
however were different—his being to ex¬ 
pedite, hers to add new graces to what she 
already admired as beautiful. 

Clanalvon, after giving directions to the 
workmen, which, fortunately for the plea¬ 
sure of the evening, were better attended 
to than directions to workmen usually are, 
flev to attend his mother. AU she had 
done—all she still meant to do,*, met his 
approbation; he said he saw her tasteful 
hand In every ornament—thanked her fbr 
desiring his advice—praised the general 
regulations, which had been directed by 
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his elder sister—assisted his mother in all 
that she could not execute herself, yet 
would not leave to inferior hands—and 
then was quitting the room, but turned, 
with a heightened colour, and asked lady 
Elizabeth—" Was she ypt certain that 
Mrs. Nugent would be returned from her 
distant visit in time for the evening ?” 

“ Oh, yes!” replied she, “ they are come. 
I have had a note from Emily—they will 
certainly be here early.” 

Clanalvon then repeated his great admi¬ 
ration of, and thankfulness for, all their 
proceedings, and returned to the supper- 
room. 

“ My darling child!” exclaimed his mo¬ 
ther, gazing after him; “ he is now grown 
from infancy to manhood, and never could 
I trace one fault in his character—newer 
did he give me one moment’s pairi. f can 
most confidently say, his equal does not 
tread the eartlru” 

“ Then he has some flying aerial equals,” 
said Elizabeth, laughing; “ for certainly 
Ms equals are somewhere to be found; 
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but, seriously, I believe, with all his faulty, 
there are few young men so amiable.as 
Clanalvon.” 

“ With all his faults, Elizabeth! with 
all his faults!” said lady Olivia, earnestly; 
“ what can you call a fault in Clanalvon, 
save what proceeds from too much self-re¬ 
gardless generosity ?” 

“ But no one can have too much of any 
thing, without a very great fault—ex¬ 
tremes meet, you know,” replied her sister. 

“ However, if Clanalvon has any faults, 
and I do not think he has,” lady Olivia 
began- 

“If he has any faults,” lady Clanalvon 
repeated, “ this day, which ought to be a 
day of pleasure to him, is not the day to 
dwell on them; nor is his sister—I must 
say* it, my dear Elizabeth—the person to 
bring them forward.” 

Olivia made some gentle remark, which 
calmed her mother, and then drew her 
attention from the subject, by praising the 
taste Elizabeth had shewn id her prepara¬ 
tions for the arrangement of the supper- 
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•tables, which had been principally left to 
her. 

“ I do not know what they are, my 
dear—I have not had time to look at them,” 
replied lady Clanalvon. 

Olivia then entered into a description 
of them, which charmed the mother into 
more than usual good-humour with Eli¬ 
zabeth, who was far from being her fa¬ 
vourite child. 

Notwithstanding the delays occasioned 
by the minute and restless taste of lady 
Clanalvon, the decorations were at length 
completed, and the family and house were 
in a state of elegant and splendid prepara¬ 
tion to receive the expected guests. 

While waiting for their arrival, Clanal¬ 
von, with eyes of animated affection, sur¬ 
veyed the group. He gratified his‘mo¬ 
ther by his fervent praises of her fine form, 
.unimpaired beauty, and the tasteful ele¬ 
gance with which she had adorned them. 
The soft, the fascinating loveliness which 
sparkled in the bright eyes, and smiled in 
the glowing lip and cheek of .Olivia, he 
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regarded with a fondness even exceeding 
that with which his delighted glance turn¬ 
ed to the more dignified and womanly 
figure of Elizabeth. Joy seemed to have 
made her dwelling-place in the happy 
family—it beamed^n the manly yet mo¬ 
dest countenance Jof the youthful hero of 
the day—it spoke in every look and move¬ 
ment of the proud and happy mother 
—it danced in the smiling eyes of Eliza¬ 
beth—and it was personified in the bright 
glances, the springing step, of the ani¬ 
mated Olivia. 

Nor was their cousin, Charles Montague, 
the least happy of the party. The orphan 
only son of lady Clanalvon’s sister, he had" 
been principally brought up in the family 
of his aunt, and loved his cousins, Clanal- 
von-and lady Olivia, with all the tender¬ 
ness of a brother; but Elizabeth had, from 
childhood, held more than a sister's place 
in Ids affections, and now he gazed on 
her with the delighted consciousness, that 
when surrounded by admiration and flat¬ 
tery, his approbation would still be, as in 
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their hours of domestic retirement, dearer 
t<3 her than ail. 

Lady Clanalvon was beautiful in per¬ 
son, elegant in taste, amiable, and affec¬ 
tionate in disposition. Possessed of abi¬ 
lities- equal to the attainment of all that 
usually goes by the name of accomplish¬ 
ment, she was deficient in the far more 
important advantages of sound sense and 
correct judgment—indeed vanity too often 
seemed to usurp the place of both, and, 
except in those stronger instances in which 
the line of distinction between right and 
wrong is too decidedly marked to be mis¬ 
taken, was the prime mover of all her 
actions. Under this influence, her sensi¬ 
bility, lovely in itself, was cherished into 
a fault by the admiration it excited. Ami¬ 
able feelings were ever more interesting 
to her, more valuable in her eyes, than 
solid principles. The strong sensibility of 
her son was, therefore, to her the most 
attaching feature of his character; the. first 
impulse of hip generous nature was al¬ 
ways kind, benevolent, and liberal; but 
B 3 
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the first impulse is rarely just, and his 
mother feared that to teach him to weigh 
the consequences and dependencies of 'ac¬ 
tions, would be to debase the glowing ar¬ 
dour of his character into cold philosophy 
and calculating prudence. Thus in in¬ 
fancy, when in witnessing any contest be¬ 
tween a little boy and a larger, he uni¬ 
formly took part with the former, it was 
never once suggested to him, that the big 
boy might possibly have a right to the 
toy or apple which the little one wanted 
to wrest from him. Whoever seemed to 
be the suffering party, was sure of his 
zealous uninquiring support; and when¬ 
ever his guardian wished to give him juster 
ideas and larger views, or to check the 
impetuous bravery with which he fre¬ 
quently endangered his life, in feats of ac¬ 
tivity beyond his years, by pointing out 
to *him the injury he did his irjother in 
alarming her, she constantly declared that 
she wpuld not have his noble spirit re¬ 
strained—his was the age for feeling and 
for ardour—time would teach him reason 
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and prudence. Time, however, had led 
Him up to one-and-twenty, and reason and 
prudence were on these subjects as distant 
as ever. 

The same mode of education operated 
less strongly upon the softer mind of his 
sister Olivia, but produced no injurious 
effect on that of Elizabeth, which was 
early directed to a more reflective turn, by 
her strong attachment to her cousin Mon¬ 
tague, whose character, naturally as ardent 
as that of Clanalvon, had been moulded 
in infancy by the more judicious care of 
those parents, his deep affliction for whose 
loss, before he had attained his twelfth 
year, gave added force to their instruc¬ 
tions. 

Crowds collected rapidly in the magni¬ 
ficent apartments of Clanalvon Castle; apd 
lady Clanalvon had the pleasure of re¬ 
ceiving from every guest either some com¬ 
pliment on the birthday of her darling 
s<5n, or some praises of the beauty of her 
house and daughters. The singular cap¬ 
tivation of manner she possessed was in 
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itself sufficient to give univer^al pleasure. 
Her attentions were general,; yet son>e 
she addressed with a familiarity which 
seemed to raise them in their own opinion, 
while none could pass the bounds she pre¬ 
scribed to their degree of intimacy with 
her. 

Clanalvon’s pride and affection were 
both gratified in seeing his. mother appear 
to such advantage, particularly when he 
saw the admiration she excited beam with 
expressive brightness on the countenance 
of Miss Nugent, who often turned her 
eyes on him, to see if his were fixed on 
the same object .— u 1 have been observ¬ 
ing,” she said, when lady Clanalvon went 
into another room, “ the pleasure of every 
face as your mother spoke. Your sisters 
top—how beautiful lady Elizabeth looks! 
aiiu -did you ever see Olivia’s angel-face 
look so lovely ?” 

Lady Olivia Fitzmaurice was, through 
the whole neighbourhood, considered as, 
the only beauty who could rjval Miss Nu¬ 
gent, and Clanalvon always felt, with pecu- 
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liar pleasure, the praises they bestowed on 
«ach other—unfolding a trait of character 
ijtore.dpar to his generous spirit, than all 
the bfapty he admired with a brother’s 
pride? ip one, and a lover’s fondness in the 

other. 

While they stpod near the door of en¬ 
trance* so absorbed was he in observing 
the adipitfitipn with which she regarded 
his family, as they received the company, 
that Emily was. often obliged to remind 
him of the politeness he owed them. But 
though ever ready to give praise where it 
was due, Emily possessed a fancy too ani¬ 
mated, and a judgment too clear, to be a 
universal admirer; and though every mis¬ 
take of ignorance she good-naturedly ac¬ 
counted for, the absurdities which she saw 
were aftected as elegant, she remarked 
with playful, not sarcastic ridicule—*Llbrd 
Glapalypn,” she said, “ will you tell me 
which,you are-r-the stupidest or most mo¬ 
dest, of men*?” 

“ Perhaps, neither—perhaps only the 
most pre-occupied ” 
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“ But do waken for a moment, in cha¬ 
rity,” said Emily, laughing, “ and look 

at poor Miss T-, who has been smilirig 

this half-hour in vain. I am sure,” she 
added, “ you would be more attentive, if 
you could see how ridiculous a smile or 
attitude, intended for one happy indivi¬ 
dual, becomes, when by his disregard com¬ 
pelled to continue such an unnatural length 
of time.” 

“ But they are not all aimed at me. See 
the pretty helplessness with which Miss 

B,- has been labouring to disengage 

herself from that shawl, till Howard came 
to her assistance. But,” he added, “ how 
curious it is to observe the very same ac¬ 
tion in one so ridiculous—in another so 
pretty ! See! there is a young lady leans 
on. the arm of the sofa just as Mis^jjP-—— 
did>- 

“ No, not quite in the same manner,” 
said Emily; “ she leans forward, you see; 
and I find you did not observe the pecu-» 
liar elegance which bent Miss T— — to 
one side, while standing near your lord- 
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ship—-I say, your lordship; for I cannot 
flatter you, that the young ladies would 
Break their backs so for simple Edmund 
Fitzmauriee. But see!” continued Emily, 
“ they are going to dance, and you have 
not yet got a partner.” 

“ I thought,” said Clanalvon, “ you had 
promised to dance with me?” 

“ No, no—it would be very rude to 
take me out the first set, when there are 
so many ladies of higher rahk in the room. 
I dare say I shall get a partner; and if 
not, it will do me no harm to sit a set 
with my aunt and lady Howard, who, I 
see, are together. Take me to them, and 
do make haste.” 

“ You are very anxious. Miss Nugent, 
to drive me from you.” 

indeed,” Emily answered,^ ^r- 
nestly; “ you know I would rather dance 
with ypu than any one.” 

“ Then why do you refuse me'now ?” 

** Because you ought to go Jo some 
other lady,” replied Emily, smiling, as she 
held out her hand. 
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“ You shew your power. Miss Nugent, 
in making me at pleasure give up my 
greatest enjoyment,” said Clanalvon, press, 
ing her hand, as he led her towards Mrs. 
Nugent. 

Emily was asked by Charles Montague, 
and when they had gone through the first 
dance, by mutual wish they approached 
the spot where lady Elizabeth'stood chat¬ 
ting with her sister, whose partner, Mr. 
Howard, had left her to seek some re¬ 
freshment for her. He shortly returned, 
and, laughing, told her he had been de¬ 
layed bringing her the ice by a ruse de 
guerre of Mrs. Mansfield, which he had 
been observing practised on a young noble¬ 
man of the company.—“ I just came in 
time,” said Mr. Howard, “ to hear her 
telliVim that her silly timid MarkApuld 
not'endure the idea of dancing ^ith a 
stranger, she is so foolishly bashful.; * and, 
indeed, my lord,’ continued Robert How¬ 
ard, imitating the affected tone W Mrs. 
Mansfield, * 1 fear she must be compelled 
to it, for she is not acquainted with a 
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creative here, except two, who, I know, 

are. always better engaged.’ Lord P- 

d;d q^t take the hint, and she went on to 
infor^i him, that lord Clanalvon was of 
course going to dance with Miss Nugent, 
and his. lordship, poor Maria’s only other 
acquaintance, she supposed, was engaged 
to one of the ladies Fitzmaurice.” 

“ J thought,” said Emily, turning her 
eyes archly on her partner—•“ I thought 
Mrs. Mansfield was acquainted with Mr. 
Montague.” 

“ Oh! she is acquainted with him, and 
Mr. Howard, for the ugly daughter,” re¬ 
plied lady Olivia, laughing; “ but I have 
often heard that she says Maria is born to 
be a countess.” 

“ Yhaf is fortunate for commoners,” said 
Mont?g$; “ for really, were she to ut". 
as much, finesse to obtain a husband as she 
does to get partners, I scarcely know how 
a disengaged man could escape.” 

*“ Neither did poor lord P-’said 

Howard; “anti I believe, bad he been led 
to the altar, he could scarcely have suffered 
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more. Poor fellow! he was just coming, 
full of glee, to ask lady Elizabeth or Miss 
Nugent; but he blushed, and begged for 
the honour of Miss Mansfield’s hand.” 

“ To the altar, or for the dance ?” in¬ 
quired Emily. 

“ For the dance to-night; but he is for¬ 
tunate if he is not made to dance to the 
altar, unless Clanalvon’s more ancient title 
draws the enemy aside.” 

“ We shall have a ball then in a few 
days, to secure the affair,” said Olivia. 

“ Oh, yes!” replied Howard; “ I saw 
the poor husband turn pale from that con¬ 
sciousness, when lord P-called Miss 

Mansfield * your beautiful daughter.” 

At this instant Clanalvon joined the 
group, telling them he had just lizard Mrs. 
’‘Mansfield invite his mother and her young 
pepple to a ball at her house the night but 
one after. 

All laughed at the rapidity with whiph 
the lady managed the business of her life. 

“ It is a pity for the world,” said Emily, 
“ that ^Irs. Mansfield was not a man; 
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surely such talents for generalship would 
have been more serviceably employed in 
tjie field of Mars than in the rosy gardens 
of Cupid—in storming a citadel, than in 
seizing a heart.” 

“ Oh! a heart is the most glorious of 
all conquests, Miss Nugent,” cried Clanal- 
von; “ but I cannot say that her mode of 
attack is good in that respect. In the 
Hymeneal war, however, she makes as 
bold efforts to conquer coronets as ever 
Alexander did to overturn empires.” 

“We must admit that she possesses ta¬ 
lents which might have formed an Alex¬ 
ander,” continued Emily, “ had she, poor 
woman! bift had the same objects to fight 
for; but still, 

‘Mu female dress, with equal skill, 

She fights for love, and he for glory.” 

“In one respect she sadly fails,” said 
Howard; “she never sees where the ground 
is pre-occupied7 In her attempts oil £lan- 
alvon for her eldest, and Montague for 
her second daughter, she has wholly over- 
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looked the secret ambush laid in both 
hearts.” 

“ As an auctioneer, however, not one 
fault could be found with her talents,” said 
Elizabeth. 

“ No, indeed,” added Olivia; “ at lea»t 
if her voice is not as loud, her lungs are 
as much laboured as any auctioneer’s, in 
crying out — ‘Walk into the auction;’ 
and when once the purchaser is in, we all 
know the rapidity with which she recounts 
the beauty, elegance,good-humour,French, 
Italian, bashfulness, fashion, sense, dancing, 
and modesty, of the beautiful young lady, 
now set up to sale.” 

“ That is for the pretty one*’ said How¬ 
ard ; “ but for the little, black, pock-mark¬ 
ed, pig-vJyed thing behind—what can she 

i6&y ?” 

“ Oh! I believe she might say with 
truth that she is very amiable,” said Emi¬ 
ly ; “I have heard that she is extremely 
charitableI know she often makes toys 
for the poor. You smile, lord Clanalvon; 
but, I assure you, though the mother's 
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puffing manner makes it impossible not 
Uf laugh at the daughters, Miss Jenny 
Mansfield is a very good and sensible girl.” 

“ My smile was not one of ridicule,” re¬ 
plied Clanalvon, smiling again as he looked 
1 her animated countenance. 

“ Or if it was, you could not be blamed,” 
...lie answered; “ for when one sees all the 
plots and counterplots to obtain a partner 
or a compliment, it is impossible not to 
see how laughable they are. To say the 
truth, I am wicked enough to think those 
good people who are too good-natured to 
see the ridiculous, cannot have their own 
faculties very brilliantly alive; but at the 
same time, lively faculties cannot be better 
employed than in duly appreciating what 
is praiseworthy.” 

“ I now see,” said Charles Montague, 
“ why Miss Nugent’s satire always amuses 
and never offends. She justly separates 
between^ what is valuable and What is 
blkmeable, and throws a good-natured 
laugh, rather than an austere censure, on 
what she cannot approve; so that her sa- 
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tire rather softens than exaggerates er¬ 
ror.” 

“ And in the same way I have known 
some who could make what rigid moral¬ 
ists would call vices, appear only simple 
foibles,” said Howard. 

“ Never, Miss Nugent,” exclaimed Clan- 
alvon, fervently—“ never did she lend her 
playful fancy to throw a lustre over vice.” 

“ Never, I hope,” rejoined Emily. “ Va¬ 
nity I do not consider a fault deserving 
serious moral censure, at least when it 
only leads to harmless follies, that without 
injuring others makes its possessor ridicu¬ 
lous. But,” she resumed, blushing at once 
from earnestness and bashfulness, “ I have 
expressed myself incorrectly, for vanity is 
a serious.moral evil, and ought not to be 
eijc^u'raged, because it often leads tb envy 
and other vicious feelings. When it shews 
itself in the innocent forms at which we 
have been laughing, it is only an object 
of good-natured ridicule.” 

“ I have heard many a drollery from 
Emily, but never one levity,” said lady 
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Elizabeth; “ and this is a point in which 
in society we are particularly called on to 
discriminate, or else we may often do a 
serious injury, when we intend only a 
harmless jest.” 

“ But I was far,” said Howard, “ from 
meaning a reproach; “ I do not know that 
I ever did hear Miss Nugent pass lightly 
over a serious fault; but if I did, I should 
call it good nature, not levity.” 

“ If it be good-nature,” said Elizabeth, 
smiling, “ to treat serious faults lightly, 
we are to conclude that it is still greater 
good-nature to approve of them.” 

“ Not altogether that,” replied Clanal- 
von ; “ wrong ought not to be- approved 
of, neither should any one encourage an¬ 
other to do wrong; but when the.thing is 
done, it cannot be undone, and benevo¬ 
lence then requires us to make the best of 
it.” 

“ Certainly,” said Emily, with more 
thaji ordinary seriousness; “ and I think 
the best we can make of it is to render 
it a warning against similar errors.” 
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“ True good-nature,” added Montague, 
“ believe me, Clanalvon, is no blind qua¬ 
lity; it is clear-sighted and wise, and wduld 
guard its objects more sedulously from 
error than from pain.” 

Olivia, who had been listening earnestly 
to the conversation, cast on her cousin a 
look of animated thankfulness, for often 
had she felt that her brother’s good-nature 
encouraged in Howard levities which she 
felt inconsistent with the fine qualities he 
testified.” 

“ Then, asked Clanalvon, “ would you 
have no charity for the culpable ?” 

“ Much for himself,” said Emily, “ but 
none for his faults. I could lote a person 
affectionately, and yet hate his faults— 
perhaps, hate them the more for sullying a 
character otherwise estimable; the errors 
of a-fine mind excite as much regret as 
disapprobation.” 

“ But if you value a charabter, must 
not your partiality for its merits make you 
overlook its faults ?” inquired Howard. 

“ By no means,” said Emily; “there is 
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an undeviating line of separation between 
right and wrong—it can never alter; and 
no partiality ought to lead us to turn our 
eyes away from it.” 

“ But surely,” said Clanalvon, “ it is 
absolutely impossible to see the errors of 
a person beloved. ” 

“ How can that be?” said Emily; “ who 
so devotedly attached as the mother ? yet 
who so quick-sighted, so vigilant, to detect 
every error?” 

“ Oh! that is a different case,” replied 
Clanalvon; “ that is for the purpose of 
education.” 

“ But are we not all,” said Elizabeth, 
“ in some measure under education, while 
we remain in this world ? Are we not, 
or rather, ought we not to be in a'sftite.of 
progressive improvement to the last mo¬ 
ment of oar lives?” 

“ That is some comfort for the faulty,”* 
said Howard, laughing; “for if we are 
to go on improving till ninety, there must 
be some allowance for errors at nineteen.” 

VOL. i. c 
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“ There are depths in this subject, .nay 
dear Howard,” said Charles Montagtfe, 
gravely, “ which do not suit the time and 
place.” 

“ But which I hope you will give us 
in a sermon before this day twelvemonth,” 
rejoined Howard. 

“ When,” added Emily, “ I hope you 
will not do as we are doing now—preach 
and not practise. Here are we talking of 
good-nature, while the few last couples, 
who have worked their way up to the top, 
lyive no one to dance with them.” 

As she spoke she extended her hand 
to her partner, and they all joined the 
dancers. As in the next set Emily and 
Clanalvon stood waiting to give the lower 
cojtip'les their share of dancing, Emily 
heard a gentleman behind her whisper 
another—“ What a pity it is that that 
really-pretty Miss Mansfield is so. deplor¬ 
ably 'silly ! I am Sure there -is not one 
girl “in the room, ugly or pretty, Who 
would not be a preferable?partner.” 

“ And I am sure,” replied lord F—*—, 



the person addressed, “ I shall take care 
never again to be compelled into dancing 
with her; any awkwardness in refusing is 
better.” 

Emily instinctively turned her eyes on 
the mother, bv whose irritated counte- 
nance she perceived that she had heard 
the whole. Regardless at the moment of 
any thing but the pains she saw her suf¬ 
fer, she looked at lord Clanalvon with a 
smile of apology, and instantly seating 
herself beside her, entered into conversa¬ 
tion on the music, dancing, and other 
common ball-room topics; preventing her, 
by this kind manoeuvre, from .exposing 
herself by attacking the gentlemen, which 
Emily conjectured, as was aertkdly the 
‘case, she was about to do. 

•While engaged in calming her irrita¬ 
tion, without appearing to notice it, Clan¬ 
alvon and 'Howard approached; the for¬ 
mer, who had overheard the conversation, 
saw ajl the;beauty of her kindness Jto *tbe 
disconcerted schemer; but Howard, who 
C :2 
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knew nothing of the circumstances, was 
surprised by her attention to a woman 
whom he knew she held in very slight 
estimation; and when he had executed 
his commission, which was to bring her to 
lady Olivia in the music-room, he rallied 
her on it, observing that it did not seem 
consistent with her usual candour.—“ I 
thought, Miss Nugent,” said he, “ you al¬ 
ways reserved the atten tions of friendship for 
friendship alone; yet I never saw you con¬ 
verse with any one with more appearance of 
interest than you did with Mrs. Mansfield.” 

“ But there is a sort of friendship which 
belongs to every one that needs it,” said 
Emily; “ now, lord Clanalvon, had I not 
been.nearer her, would you not have done 
as’jfdid ?” 

I do not know whether I would, but 
I know I ought,” replied Clanalvon ; and 
he then related what had passed. 

, “ Oh, that was so like Emily!” said 
Mrs. Nugent, smiling; “ I believe, if a 
person hurt their hand m knocking her 
down, she would pity it.” 
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** But, dear aunt, Mrs. Mansfield never 
did any thing to me.” 

“ No, my love,” returned Mrs. Nugent, 
recollecting herself; but her first observa¬ 
tion had been caused by observing Mrs. 
Mansfield’s constant endeavours to dratv 
lord Clanalvon from Emily to her beauti¬ 
ful Maria. 

It was a late hour before the party se¬ 
parated, most of them hoping to meet the 
night but one after at Mrs. Mansfield’s 
ball. 

Next morning Clanalvon received a let¬ 
ter from his guardian, sir James Gray, re¬ 
minding him that he had delayed a visit 
to France, in order to be in Dublin at the 
time of his coming of age, to,settle with 
him the accounts of the guardiahskip, and 
that he had promised the friend who was 
to accompany him to sail at latest'that 
day week; therefore requesting Clanal¬ 
von to set off for town immediately on 
receipt of his letter. 

“ This is quite impossible,” said Clanal¬ 
von, handing it to his mother. 



“ Why so, my love ?” she inquired, 
when she had read it. 

He replied that it was not possible 5 to 
break his engagement with Mrs. Mans¬ 
field, who would be severely disappointed 
at missing any of her expected guests— 
“ But the day after,” he continued, “ I 
can go to sir James, if you wish, though 
I do not think myself it is of any conse¬ 
quence. My father’s creditors are none 
of them in a state to want the money, 
and I will give my promise to pay them 
immediately on settling my affairs With 
my guardian. The only reason I wished 
them concluded is, that until I know ex¬ 
actly how my affairs stand, 1 cannot do 
many things I want to' do; but for the 
largely-of these I have not yet matured the 
plan :• so next year will be time enough 
for commencing them, and for the smaller 
things I need not wait, as I- certainly 
have means for them. Those cottages 
we' have been talking Of rebuilding 
must be sfefc about immediately i they 
are in a Very uncomfortable state, add 



it is. »ot fair that the tenants should 
be perished, through the winter*, because 
I am not in. humour to settle my ae* 
counts.” 

“ Oh, I am so glad you, are determined 
on that!” cried the, mother; “ they belong 
to very decent nice-looking people^ and 
your plan for new-building them is so 
pretty!” 

“ And so comfortable too,” added lady 
Elizabeth; “ but I am not sure that they 
might to be first objects; there are other 
cottages in a worse state, whose tenants 
are less able to repair them, as I under¬ 
stand they pay equal rent for inferior 
land.” 

“ You do not consider, mv» dear,” said 
lady Clanalvon,., “ how imreasomfole it 
would be to expect them to, make the ele¬ 
gant, improvements we have agreed on, as 
necessary* to their situation.” 

But if there are others whose cottages 
really want repairs or rebuilding,” ’said 
Clanalvon* “ taste must give way to com¬ 
panion; but there is enough for all,” he 



added, unable to disappoint his mother, 
whose heart was set on beautifying tho$e 
cottages which lay in view of the road 
that led to the gate; “ I will put all the 
cabins in comfortable order, and I shall 
improve my tenantry by it, for the gene¬ 
rous Irish character is to be wrought on 
by gratitude. There is not any thing, 
consistent with honour, which an Irish¬ 
man will not do for a landlord at once in¬ 
dulgent and rational.” 

Clanalvon’s patriotism, as welt as his 
every other feeling, w r as ardent and en¬ 
thusiastic; and any thing he felt of service 
to his country, no selfish interest could in¬ 
duce him to give up.' In this he was 
right, but 'too often he overlooked where 
other.'' were connected in what he fancied 
wholly personal. 

“ Nothing,” said Montague, “ can be 
niore benevolent and praiseworthy than 
your plans, provided your funds will an- 
swel them. You have already within the 
year laid out large sums on new-furnish¬ 
ing this and your town-house; expensive 
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equipages are also bespoken; all this is 
■very well—nothing more than is suitable 
to your rank and fortune, if the savings 
of your minority will, after the discharge 
of the previous debts, be able to pay for 
them; but nothing tends so much to stop 
the steady course of benevolence to the 
tenantry, and of general expenditure, by 
which both tenants and manufacturers are 
most effectually benefited, as spending too 
largely from the income first, and saving 
afterwards to make up for it,” 

“ My dear Charles,” said his aunt, “ you 
are talking of prudence and economy, and 
Clanalvon is thinking of benevolence and 
generosity.” 

“ Which never can be separated from 
the others,” answered Montague “ the 
nobleman who delays his payments to his 
upholsterer, his coachmaker, or his archi¬ 
tect, .and.at the same time presses his to. 
nants for their rents, to make up the 
amount, injures all, when he might have 
benefited all, .had he only waited until 
c 3 



the money came round in its regular 
course.” 

“ You are right, Charles,” said Clarial- 
von; “ and if I ever get into stich a 
scrape, I will neither delay ray payments 
nor press my tenants, but will deny my¬ 
self in every thing* and live at the least 
possible expence until all comes round.” 

Lady Clanalvon cast a glance of fond 
admiration On her son, and of triumph on 
her nephew* Who, with the aid of lady 
Elizabeth, vainly endeavoured to con¬ 
vince them that occasional retrenchments 
in expenditure and establishment must 
ever be attended with inconvenience to 
tradespeople, servants, and others, while a 
steady course of both renders a man of 
fifteen thousand a-year, with a mind So 
generous as that of Clanalvon, a blessing 
to his country; but though in arguments 
Kke those it was impossible not to blame 
the e'ffofs of his judgment, it was yet 
more, impossible not to admire the noble 
enthusiasm With which *he seeiMd to 
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think lightly of eyery self sacrifice that 
cduld promote the happiness of others. 

After this conversation, as Clanalvon 
was on his way to Riversdnle, to ask Miss 
Nugent for the first set the following 
night, which he had purposely omitted 
doing at his own ball, to furnish a pretext 
for a visit in the intermediate day, he met 
one of ibis young tenants, who, with a sor¬ 
rowful countenance, told him that poor 
Pat Fagan had been carried off to jail 
for a. paltry bit of a debt of five pounds, 
that his father oould well have paid for 
him, and was like there to remain, unless 
some friend would come to his assistance. 
This was a youth whose activity in the 
sports and exercises to which he often as¬ 
sembled his tenantry, had draiffn /he no¬ 
tice. and admiration of his young lord, 
who, on receiving this intelligence, chan¬ 
ged his course, and galloped to die coun¬ 
ty-town, seven miles distant, where he 
{aid the debt and freed the prisoner. 

On his way back, he was met by 
the another ©f Ms pmtegg, who, after a 
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profusion of blessings, thanks, and curt¬ 
sies, hoped his honour’s goodness wouid 
not be the ruin of her poor boy, who, she 
said, had been “ the best child in the 
’varsal world, until he come across that 
wild scamp, Jim Higgins” (the lad who 
had given Clanalvon the information), 
“ who was never asy but when he had 
him in the public-house; that his father 
had paid many little debts for him *, and 
sure, my lord,” she added, “ we were go¬ 
ing to leave him to cool his heels a bit in 
jail, to see if it would bring him to, and 
himself” (by this an Irishwoman means 
her husband) “ thought to go give him a 
word of advice, and to take him out as 
soon as he found himself sinsible of it; 
and sure Enough he’d'ha’ been the better 
for it the longest day he has to live, only 
for his good luck that brought your ho¬ 
nour to the knowledge of it, and spoilt it 
all, for which we’re bound to pray for 
long life and prosperity to your lordship, 
that knows how to make use of it. Och, 
it’s long before any other gentleman, in 
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the country, let alone a lord, would be 
bothering' himself and putting his horse 
in such a broil, galloping after the likes of 
him!” 

A little embarrassed, Clanalvon ex¬ 
pressed some hesitating hopes that her 
son would not be the worse for what had 
happened, and promised to speak to him 
seriously on the subject. 

“ Och!” replied the mother, “ if your 
lordship would only say you wou’dn’t. re- 
lase him agin, and just make a mintion 
to that rascal in the public-house, that he 
wont be ’ticing him into his books on 
your honour’s account, there’ll be no great 
harm after all! Ad then! it’s himself 
that’ll be proud to think you’d do as much 
for his hoy as you’ve done afore- fey them 
that’s less desarving.” 

Finding that the honour of his honour’s 
notice would make ample amends to the 
mother, for the injury done her son’s mo¬ 
rals by the failure of the salutary punish¬ 
ment intended him, Clanalvon invited 
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her, with her husband and son, to dine at 
the castle the following day, when he pro¬ 
mised to give Pat a lecture on his miscon¬ 
duct. 

By the time this adventure was con¬ 
cluded, he found it was too late to call on 
Mrs. Nugent, who kept early hours, and 
the next morning he had heard them say 
they intended devoting to visiting an old 
lady at a distance; so that he entered 
Mrs. Mansfield’s ball-room disengaged; 
and before his eager glance had ascertained 
whether Emily was yet arrived, he was 
accosted by his hostess, with warm thanks 
to him and his family for coming so early, 
concluding with—“ Come, Maria, my 
love, and thank lord Clanalvon, for being 
in suclj good time to open the ball with 
you.” 

Retreat was impossible, and as he had 
too much true good-nature to let his* vex¬ 
ation-appear, both mother and daughter 
exulted in their successful mup-de-main> 
which had been occasioned.by the ddbe* 
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tion of lord P——, who, the moment she 
entered, the room, had engaged Miss Nu¬ 
gent. 

Emily stood a few couples below, so 
that, during the dance, he had no oppor¬ 
tunity of conversation, nor would the in¬ 
cessant prattle of the delighted Maria have 
suffered him to enjoy it, had it been with¬ 
in his reach. 

As he led his fair partner to her mother, 

he heard with dismay lord P-ask his 

sister Olivia for the next set, for all his 
good-nature could not prevent his seeing 
the danger with which this second omis¬ 
sion of lord P-- threatened himself. 

He was accordingly about to make a hasty 
retreat, when Mrs. Mansfield, remarking 
how dreadfully her Maria was overheated, 
requested him to bring her some refresh¬ 
ment. 

The interval of his absence gave the. 
mother and daughter time to concert their 
plans, and when he returned, he found 
them disputing the possibility of Maria’s 
dancing again. . She had heard two or 
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three young men of fashion criticising the 
dancing so unmercifully, that she wofitld 
not, could not, durst not, dance. 

“ Did you ever see such a little bashful 
fool as she is, my lord?” exclaimed the 
mother. 

“ If Miss Mansfield,” said Clanalvon, 
“ is afraid to dance before critics, I know 
not who may venture.” 

** See now, you silly girl, how kind and 
encouraging his lordship is! I am sure, 
my lord, if you will dance this set with 
her, it will give her courage. Your lord- 
ship will excuse the liberty I take with a 
friend and neighbour. It would look so 
singular and rude if she were to refuse to 
dance in her own house, and your lord- 
ship kpowsthat the world is so ill-natured* 
that a young lady cannot with prudence 
do any thing remarkable.” 

After many expressions of pretty reluc¬ 
tance 1 on the part of Maria, so far to in¬ 
trude on his lordship’s kindness, she was 
persuaded by her mother« to join the set 
with him. When he turned. Emily in* 
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the dance, the brightness of her smile was 
gofle; she looked pale and dejected, but 
no irritation mingled in the expression. 

. Like all who give unchecked freedom 
to natural sensibility, Clanalvon was in¬ 
clined to jealousy ; not the despicable jea¬ 
lousy that is for ever in apprehension of a 
rival, but the susceptibility which fears 
that its tenderness is not returned with 
equal ardour.—“ She is dejected,” he 
thought; “ some vexation absorbs her 
mind entirely, and leaves no room for re¬ 
sentment at my apparent neglect.” 

It did not occur to him, that the mild 
dignity of a modest female mind feels 
itself sullied, by the slightest indication of 
resentment at the cessation of those atten¬ 
tions which it has received with pleasure. 
The moment, however, he could escape 
from his partner, he approached the spot 
where Emily sat between his mother and. 
her aunt., Without the slightest appear¬ 
ance of pique, she answered his request 
that she would *3ance with him, by in¬ 
forming him that she was engaged.— 



“ How unfortunate for me!” cried Cknab 
von; “ but the next set?” 

At that moment some one addressed 
Emily, and she turned to answer them: 
on looking back for lord Clanalvon, he 
was gone, and she shortly saw him lead 
out Miss Jane Mansfield. Her natural 
disposition to make the best of every 
thing, led her to hope that he believed her 
engaged to him for the next; bnt no, she 
refused other partners and he came not 
Supper was announced. Emily went 
down with lady Olivia and Mr. Howard, 

Mrs. Nugent’s carriage arrived. Clanal¬ 
von then rose from the side of the triurcir 
phant Miss Mansfield, and flew to attend 
them to it; but Emily gave her hand to 
Robert Howard, and Clanalvon had only 

to lead her aunt_My dear Mrs. Nup 

gent,” he said, “ do you not think there 
must be some means of doing as one likes 
at a ball ?” • < . 

“ Undoubtedly,” she replied, calmly, 
and with a degree of coldness he had 
never before met from ha*. “ Good-nigh^ 
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pay lord,” she added* as’ she seated herself 
in 4he Carriage. Emily thought her man¬ 
ner too 1 cold, and she echoed “ good-night, 
lord Clanalvon!” in a'kinder tone. 

When the Clanalvoft family had all re¬ 
tired to their separate apartments, the 
mother thought how graceful her pretty 
Olivia’s figure had looked in the dance. 
She remembered with pleasure many com¬ 
pliments she had received on the beauty 
and elegance of both her daughters,, on 
the unequalled charms of her own man¬ 
ners, and, more than all, on the sense, 
talents, conversational powers, fine form, 
and polished address of her son. 

Olivia’s heart beat with the recollection 
of the attention to her friend Emily, and 
more than attention to herself, shewn du¬ 
ring the evening by Robert Howard. 

Elizabeth rejoiced that she had been 
SO often permitted to dance with her cou¬ 
sin Charles; and he, that he had been so 
little divided from her. 

All in short were happy, except Clanal- 
V&ti. He reached his chamber fatigued. 
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and vexed with himself and every other 
person; he desired his servant to leave 
him, and paced the apartment with an agi¬ 
tated step.—“ How unkind, how marked¬ 
ly unkind, was Emily Nugent’s manner!” 
was his first reflection; but in thinking 
over the circumstances of her unkindness, 
he remembered that perhaps he had given 
cause for it; yet, if he had been wrong, 
how cruelly calm and composed was her 
whole appearance! No; she did not feel 
it; cold, heartless girl, she did not notice 
his apparent neglect of her. How sweetly 
mild and gentle was her tone as she bade 
him good-night—no feeling of pain or 
wounded affection ; and calling her once 
more, in his own mind, “ cold, capricious 
girl,”, he determined that women in gene¬ 
ral were so; and with this pleasing reflec¬ 
tion he threw himself on his bed, where 
he spent the night in alternately con¬ 
demning himself for his apparent neglect 
of Emily, and her for the tranquillity with 
which she seemed to bear„it. 

When the family assembled next morn- 



ing, and were chatting round the break- 
fasC-table, over the various little incidents 
of the preceding evening, lady Elizabeth 
asked her brother why he had danced so 
often with Miss Mansfield, saying it was 
very rude of him, when there were so 
many present, who, in every respect, had 
higher claims on his attention ? 

“ She and her mother insisted on it,” 
said Clanalvon, laughing. 

“ But you should not have suffered 
that flirting, scheming family to take pos¬ 
session of you, even for a moment,” ex¬ 
claimed Olivia, warmly. 

“ Well, I am sure no one suffered by it 
but myself,” he replied. “ I indeed was 
to be pitied for tying myself to the stu¬ 
pidest, most disagreeable, flirtish girl in 
the room, or I may say the country.” 

“ No one suffered by it but yourself!” 
repeated Elizabeth, recollecting the de¬ 
jected countenance of Emily Nugent. 

Clanalvon felt her meaning, and tried 
to laugh it off.*—“ No,” he said; “ certain¬ 
ly no one else; whom did I injure?” 
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“ In the first place, poor Miss Mansfield 
herself,” said Olivia; “ would you, Claftal- 
von, bear to see any man attend on me last 
night as you did on her, and speak of me 
this morning as you have spoken of her?” 

“ But I never saw you insist on any 
gentleman dancing with you, whether he 
would or not, and without much,brotherly 
vanity, I may say you would not be quite 
so disagreeable a charge,” answered he ; 
“ but if such was your habit for obtaining 
partners, I should think it extremely kind 
and self-sacrificing of any one, who par¬ 
ticularly disliked you, to attend you the 
whole evening without betraying his 
misery.” 

“ And Clanalvon,” said Elizabeth, “ was 
it kind and self-sacrificing of you to leave 
old Mr. Balfour, who has been so fond of 
you from infancy, so neglected, when he 
came on purpose to i meet our family, be¬ 
cause rhe eould not come the night of. our 
own ball ?” 

“ Extremely good-natured, though tiot 
towards him i particularly,” replied^ Clonal- 
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von, containing a tone of forced gaiety; 
“ I^'was enlivening dull souls who had no 
amusement in themselves, while I might 
have been enjoying the society of the plea¬ 
santest old fellow on earth.” 

“ Oh, Clanalvon ! Clanalvon !” said 
Olivia, reproachfully raising her eyes to 
his face, “ how should he know you were 
making such .a sacrifice ?” 

“ And you know,” rejoined Elizabeth, 
“ how easily his feelings are'hurt since the 
overturn of his fortune. You did not 
think of this, 'but that facile good-nature 
you indulge never does think.” 

“ One would think, by all these re¬ 
proaches,” said lady Clandlvon, “ that 
your brother had, for his own personal 
gratification, wounded the feelings of eve¬ 
ry person in the room, when the truth is,, 
he has sacrificed his own pleasure to the 
feelings of an anxious mother.” 

“ And good-naturedly,” added Monta¬ 
gue, laughing, “ assisted that mother .in 
making her daughter very ridiculous.” 

^Tlieiisters now endeavoured to cbange 
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the subject, Elizabeth fearing that her 
mother would rather strengthen him in 
his false ideas of good-nature; Olivia 
partly wishing to save him from ev.ery 
pain, partly doubting whether she must 
not be wrong in thinking he could be so. 
However, when he found himself alone 
with them, he renewed it by saying— 

“ Do you really think, Lizzy, that I vex¬ 
ed dear old Mr. Balfour?” 

“ Indeed I do,” she replied, ** and what 
you must feel much more, Emily Nugent 
was seriously grieved by your neglect ” 

Clanalvon proudly waved his head, and 
with a voice of haughty assumed hu¬ 
mility, he said—“ Miss Nugent grieved 
by me!—oh no!—I dare not flatter myself “ 
with any power over her well-regulated 
feelings—oh no!—you are quite mistaken, 
Lizzy.” 

“ Indeed I am not, Clanalyon, por do 
you really in your heart think I aril,*? 

You do not mean to say I trifled pur¬ 
posely with her feelings!” .he exclaimed. 

“ No,” replied Elizabeth, “ I -say. aftS 
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believe you were led into wounding her 
by your weak good-nature towards Mrs. 
and Miss Mansfield; and conscious of 
wrong being on some side, wish to throw 
it off yourself on Emily; and you have 
succeeded in persuading yourself that ne¬ 
cessity, compelled you to neglect her, and 
that she was very unkind not to see this 
necessity." 

Clanalvon coloured and smiled, as he 
hesitatingly said —■ “ Not exactly; but,' 
Lizzy, supposing it was my choice to leave 
her in that manner, was it not very cold, 
and heartless of her not to be in the least 
vexed by it ?” Observing his sisters smile 
at the meaning these words conveyed, he 
added—“ She is so fpnd of my mother 
and you both, that a slight from any part 
of the family ought naturally to have hurt 
her.” 

“ Undoubtedly,” said Elizabeth, “ it 
woul^ have'shewn a coldness very foreign 
to EDaily’s disposition, if she had not been 
hurt—but,” she archly added, “ less, of 
course, by a slight from you than •from 

VOL. I. B 
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any other of the family. However, she 
really was very much hurt—I saw it clear¬ 
ly, and so did Charles, and I suspect also 
Robert Howard.” 

“ I know he did,” 6aid OKvia, “ for I 
never saw him so attentive to her, though 
not,” she continued, with a laugh and a 
blush, “ to the neglect of other people, 
like Clanalvon.” 

“ She did look pater than usual," said 
Clanalvon, thoughtfully; “ but there was 
not the slightest degree of agitation in her 
manner—she never onee lost her compo¬ 
sure.” 

" But Emily has a mind so steady, so 
well centered,” answered Elizabeth, “ that 
site may be deeply grieved, without being 
discomposed. Her feelings may have been 
like her countenance—mote in sorrow than 
, in anger.” 

Clanalvon started up—“ And do you 
think, dearest Lizzy, that if I waa-tO 
go to her now, she wopld be glad to 
see me? do you think Mrs. Nugent will 
be less markedly unkind than she was at 



the moment we parted ? for I love her— 
I love Emily’s aunt too well to endure 
any eoldness from her.” 

Elizabeth was sure that Mrs. Nugent's 
gentle mind could not retain anger, how¬ 
ever his neglect of her Emily might have 
given her a momentary feeling of resent¬ 
ment. 

Without waiting for his horse, he pur¬ 
sued his way to Riversdale, v ith an agi¬ 
tation in which various feelings mingled; 
joy at $bis sister’s insinuations of Emily’s 
sentiments towards him—anger at himself 
for having been led into the appearance of 
neglecting her—and embarrassment how 
to speak of his conduct, where apology 
would be impertinent. But great was his 
disappointment to find only Mrs. Nugent,. 
She had been detained at home by busi¬ 
ness, while Emily was gone to spend the 
morning with an old lady in ill health, 
whose principal pleasure was in her society. 
Mrs. Nugent was kind and gentle as ever 
in her own manner, but all his efforts 
could not lead her to speak of her niece 



as he wished; and after affectionately in¬ 
quiring how his family were after the late 
ball they had been at, he could not bring 
her to mention the evening before. 

A picture newly taken of Emily lay on 
the table; Clanalvon took it up; and as 
he recollected that she had been pained by 
him, tears filled his eyes. Mrs. Nugent did 
not seem to perceive it, and gently draw¬ 
ing the beautiful portrait from his hand, 
she put another into it, saying it was by 
a much superior master, and that, had he 
been in Ireland, she would have had Emi¬ 
ly’s likeness taken by him. 

“ Oh, Mrs. Nugent! let me keep that 
picture one moment longer,” said Clanal¬ 
von, earnestly; but without seeming to 
hear him, she quietly replaced it in its 
case, and went on to speak cm the subject 
of fainting in general. 

Clanalvon, so much admired for elegance 
of manner, and for the charm of intelli¬ 
gence c or vivacity which he knew how to 
diffuse over the most common topics of 
conversation, was now equally at a loss to 
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carry on that which his companion had 
Zhosen, to start another, or to end his em¬ 
barrassment by shortening his visit. The 
arrival of another visitor, however, at 
length gave him an opportunity for the 
latter, and he hastened on foot to the house 
of the sick lady, five miles from Mrs. Nu¬ 
gent’s place, to make inquiries for her, 
hoping there to meet Emily. 

He did meet her, but only just coming 
out, and could only place her in her 
carriage. When she was seated there, 
Clanalvon continued to stand by it, and 
the footman was waiting for further orders. 
Emily coloured, and requested lord Clan¬ 
alvon to tell his mother that their old 
friend was better; she then expected him 
to depart, and was silent for a moment; 
but finding that he still remained by the 
carriage, she blushed very deeply, bade 
him farewell, and desired the servant to 
drive home. 

*The day was now past when Clanalvon 
had intended fo begin his journey to Dub¬ 
lin, to meet his guardian; and this day 
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missed, no expedition could now bring 
him in time to settle business with S’*r 
James before his departure. This circum¬ 
stance rejoiced Clanalvon, as it gave hup 
an opportunity of more immediately re¬ 
gaining his farmer footing of intipoacy 
with Mrs. and Miss Nugent; he could not, 
however, feel sufficient confidence of the 
place he held in the affection of Emily, to 
venture on an explicit declaration of his 
sentiments. 

In this state of mutual though unavow- 
ed attachment, about a fortnight had passed 
away, when Emily, one morning, on en¬ 
tering a neighbouring cottage, to inquire 
after a sick child, was startled by the ap¬ 
pearance of affliction in the mother.— 
“ How is your little girl, Mary ?” s)ae 
asked, kindly. 

“,.Oh! better, J thank you, Miss, 
it’s not her I’m thinking of; |but he’s gone 
out in‘ great distress, and so api jf myselfi. 

for that matter.” 

r ' 

“ Why, wjiat has hajapene^?” inquired 
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Emily, anxiously—“ any thing I can assist 
ypu in ?” 

“ Oh, bless your kind heart! what 
could you do more nor ourselves? Isn’t it 
our poor dear young lord that’s kilt!” 

“ Killed!’’ 

“ Oh! the life’s in him yit, but he’s 
ruint for ever.” 

“ For Heaven’s sake! tell me exactly,” 
exclaimed Emily. 

“ Chi! don’t be frightened, my dear, it’s 
only a fall he’s got, and his bones that’s 
broke.” 

“ How did you hear it ? what did you 
hear exactly ?—perhaps it is not true,” 
said Emily, endeavouring to catch at hope. 

“ Aw, wasn’t I down at Fagan’s, getting 
•a bit jof thyme, to put in the broth foe 
the child, for the pig rooted up all the 
erribs* in our own place, one day th^ boy 
left tiie dpor open on him—that wild chap 
Billy, you know. Miss——” 

Go on—pray tell me of lord CJanal- 
vo» 


* Herb*. 
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“ Amn’t I, Miss, as fast as I can—sure 
wasn’t it there I heard it ? So, as I was 
telling you, Fagan’s wife, she axed me to 
sit down; and so, as I was waiting for a 
handful of barley, for she tould me to put 
a grain of barley in the broth. Miss, I 
sees them running past, and thinks I, it’s 
a mad dog they’re after, for you know, 
Miss, there was a mad dog in the country 
this summer, but he done no harm though; 
so I runs out-—* What’s the matter?’ says 

I, little thinking-oh! the dear young 

crature! it’s himself that’s good to rich 
and poor! So, as I was saying. Miss, one 
of them tould me—* Sure it’s the young 
lord that’s fell,* says he; and so I caught 
ahould o’ Pat Fagan—* Ah ? don’t be can¬ 
tering past,’ says I, * but stay, and tell me 
about it,’ says I; so he up and tould me, 
myself doesn’t know what, for I was all of 
a trimble; but any how he gcgt a tall off 
that wild horse he was trying, for some 
young chap, that wanted to shew him off 
to one that was going t$ buy him, or 
something; any how, it was his goodness 
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dqpe it. At any rate, himselfll be in by- 
and-by, if you’ll stop a bit, my dear, and 
I’ll mend the fire, for you’re as pale as a 
corp.” 

The moments which elapsed before the 
return of the husband were spent by Mrs. 
O’Beirne in efforts to comfort her bene¬ 
factress, and prevent her from fainting; 
but on his appearance, the eagerness of 
expectation quite restored her, and she 
sprung forward, but foiled of power to 
utter the inquiry she wished. 

“ You’ll be waiting, Miss Nugent, to 
hear news of him that’s dear to high and 
low,” said Philip, as he entered.. 

** WeH, Phil?" said the wife, in an in¬ 
quiring tone. 

Emily sunk b$ck in her chair in breath-, 
less emotion, while he informed them that 
the young lord had broken his arm, and 
got some “ bad confusions” in. his head, 
whieh the surgeon thought a great deal 
more about; that he had been carried into 
the nearest cottage, where his alarmed fa¬ 
s’ 3 
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mily, who had been sent to, soon joined 
him, and that he was conveying home on 
a door attended by the surgeon. 

Emily hastened home as fast as her 
trembling limbs could bear her, and there 
learned that her aunt had already heard 
the intelligence, and dispatched a discreet 
and rational servant, with orders to get an 
exact account from Mr. Montague, and to 
return with as little delay as possible. 

The arrival of the messenger brought 
little relief to their agonizing suspense; 
the surgeon could not pronounce on the 
state of lord Clanalvon, and had sept for 
the assistance of a skilful army-surgeon, 
quartered at a neighbouring town. 

Day after day brought answers equally 
unsatisfactory, until, on the morning of 
the fifth, Mrs. Nugent received a letter 
from Charles, conveying the joyful intel¬ 
ligence that Clanalvon’s amendment was 
now so decided, that littl,e doubt was t ep^ 
tertained of bis rapid, recovery.., ^he two 
succeeding days placed him entirely out of 
danger, and Mrs. Nugent then wrote to 



Charles, requesting a particular account 
nSt only of the dear invalid, but of all the 
family, whose health,.she feared, must have 
suffered by their anxiety. 

This letter reached him 1 as he sat by the 
couch to which Clanalvon had been for 
the first time removed, and where lie lay 
surrounded by his mother, sisters, cousin, 
and Robert Howard, who had remained 
at the castle to assist in attending him. 
The mention of the name,, as the servant 
delivered the letter, brought a vivid glow 
to hi» cheek. Montague read it aloud; 
and as he concluded with. Mrs. Nugent’s 
fear that a visit would yet be an intrusion, 
Clanalvon eagerly expressed his hope that 
she might be prevailed on to come and 
stay a few days at the castle, if his mother 
or Elizabeth would write to press her tb 
do so. 

This was readily agreed to, and Eliza¬ 
beth rising to write the proposed' note, 
Clanalvon, who feared that Mbs. Ndgent 
might eome alone,, timidly suggested that 
she should-say, thafeCHivia was so ^xhaust- 
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ed by her anxiety and nursetending, that 
she much needed the restorative of Emily’s 
society. 

“Yes,” said lady Elizabeth, laughing; 
“ I will tell her, that though Emily is, of 
course, too inexperienced a nursetender to 
be any use to you, she may contribute to 
revive Olivia’s spirits.” 

This hope, while it remained in sus¬ 
pense, rather injured than served Clanal- 
von, as the restlessness it caused occasion¬ 
ed a slight return of fever; but having, 
before he was settled for the night, the 
satisfaction of knowing that the invitation 
would be accepted, and that he should see 
them the next day, he slept better than 
he had done since his accident, and be 
found himself considerably refreshed in 
the morning. 

£}reat was the solicitude, and many the 
doubts of Mrs. Nugent, before she deter¬ 
mined on the answer she sent Emily 
was-the child of Mr. Nugent’s brother, 
and Mrs. Nugent’s only sister, who, dy¬ 
ing when her daughter was but an infant, 
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consigned her to the care of her aunt, 
tlten a widow, who took up her residence 
with her brother-in-law. He was a cler¬ 
gyman, with a good living in England; 
but having no personal property, he left, 
at his death, which happened when Emily 
was about fourteen, only her mothers for¬ 
tune of five or six thousand pounds. The 
loss of her fond father, the first affliction 
Emily had ever known, fell heavily on a 
constitution which, though healthful, was 
far from robust, and her spirits for some. 
time w'ere so crushed under it, that Mrs. 
Nugent felt a total change of scene desir¬ 
able; her own affectionate heart also longed 
after her native country and the friends of 
her youth, and she accordingly commis¬ 
sioned a friend to purchase for her a resi¬ 
dence, with a small portion of land, ift 
that part of Ireland in which she had heeo 
brought tip. She had been formerly inti¬ 
mate with lady Clanalvon, as welt as with 
the family of her late lord, and itr*was 
with pleasure %he. found that her new pro¬ 
perty bordered on the lands of Cjanalvon 
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Castle. Lady Clanalvon immediately vi¬ 
sited her, and her wish to cultivate an ?n- 
timacy was much increased by an intro¬ 
duction to Emily, whose innocent man¬ 
ners, interesting appearance, and extraor¬ 
dinary talents, first raised her admiration, 
and whose modest excellence, as it unfold¬ 
ed itself, soon commanded her affection 
and esteem. 

The earl of Clanalvon, then between 
seventeen and eighteen, was, at their first 
.acquaintance, absent on a tour through 
Scotland, with his tutor, and his cousin 
Montague; but on his return he anxious¬ 
ly desired to be introduced to the fair fa¬ 
vourite at ClanalVon Castlte, of whom h s 
sisters had written with the warmest affec- 
*tion and praise. When he saw Emily, he: 
■v\tas less struck by the beauty than by the 
expression of her form and face. It was 
«ot her features, formed; in nature’s finest 
mould, he loved to gaze on— it was the 
seretfity which reigned on a forehead whose 
snowy fairness was- emide&atical of the 
pure candour which there seemed to deny; 



the possibility of ought but truth—it was 
tlte lustre of those eyes, whose bright exi 
pression varied from the smile of sportive 
playfulness, to fill with the tear of pity or 
of tenderness, or shed those radiant glan¬ 
ces “ which genius beams from beauty’s 
eye”—it was the varying colour which 
changed with every changing emotion; 
the radiance whicb,.when she smiled, seem¬ 
ed to illumine her whole countenance— 
it was the air of unaffected’ ease, which 
changed to that of diffidence, and seemed 
to shrink from admiration the moment it 
became apparent—it was that look where 

“ Nature's legend so distinctly tells— 

Ill this fair shrine a fairer spirit dwells, 1 ' 

that gave to Gknalvon an idea of thoc? 
veiled treasures of mind, which the inju^ 
macy of friendship would bring to light; 
and for *a long time their intimacy, with 
each other seemed to be of thd same 
character with that which subsisted be¬ 
tween her ahd his sisters. Under this 
guise of friendship, he hung on all Emily’s 
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words and looks—found something fn 
every observation she uttered superior to 
any thing he had ever heard on the same 
subject—entered into all her feelings— 
admired all she admired with double ener¬ 
gy—loved as she loved—disliked as she 
disapproved. 

Mrs. Nugent saw enough in this to 
make her fear that such fond endearing 
attentions, such apparent similarity of cha¬ 
racter, might create an interest in his fa¬ 
vour in the heart of her niece, at the same 
time that she did not see enough to con¬ 
vince her, at his early age, that he had 
fixed his affections on her as the object of 
that exclusive attachment which would in. 
that case be necessary to her happiness. 
r ^he caresses of his family too created 
^Subts on the subject—“ Would lady Clan- 
akcon,” she thought, " so fond ©f rank and 
•splendour, distinguish with so much par*, 
tiality a girl' who could add to neither, 
had s'fle reason to apprehend that her son 
had any serious thoughts of making her 
his. wife ?” 
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In this she misjudged lady Clanalvon; 
she loved rank and splendour, it is true, 
but she felt he had enough of both; the ele¬ 
gance and loveliness of Emily had capti¬ 
vated her fancy, and she looked forward 
with complacency to the probability of 
presenting her to the world as her daugh¬ 
ter-in-law. 

After a summer passed in growing in¬ 
timacy and affection between the families, 
the Clanalvons had removed to Dublin 
for the winter, and on their return, Emily, 
grown and improved in beauty, was love¬ 
lier than ever in the eyes of Clanalvon. 
Her regard for him too had strengthened 
during his absenee. Through the winter 
she had been constant in her benevolent 
visits to the poor around; and in every 
cottage she entered she found the praises, 
of their young lord the sweetest theme of 
each individual. Stories of his benevo¬ 
lence, his disinterested goodness—the kind- 
new and generosity with which he relieved, 
by degrees became dearer to her than any 
other conversation with her patients; and by 
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degrees she found that in the evening ehat 
with her aunt, every other subject was $ull 
until she had called forth her admiration, 
by repeating some of the traits she had 
heard of lord Clanalvon’s excellence. When 
she received him on his return to the coun¬ 
try, she felt herself conversing with a be¬ 
ing superior to the pleasing and interest¬ 
ing youth with whom she had parted. 

This intimacy had now continued fqr 
upwards of three years, during which thp 
same appearance of devoted attaqhgiegt 
continued increasing on the part pf 
Clanalvon. He was now of age, and his, 
silence on the subject was yet unbroken. 
The anxious aunt hardfy Jfepew how tP 
act—on one hand she saw the danger gf 
his daily gaining ground in the affections 
of her niece, without such ah explicit de¬ 
claration of his sentiments as could secure 
her against a disappointment, of wiuchhis 
conduct at Mrs. Mansfield’s ball made her 
more than ever apprehensive; and in this 
view of the subject^ prudence seemed to 
call on her to check the progress of an in- 
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timacy which might be attended with the 
mogt distressing consequences; but, on 
the other hand, a young man possessed of 
so many estimable and attractive qualities, 
whose mind seemed peculiarly calculated 
to appreciate that of her Emily—a place 
in a family so amiable—a coronet, and an 
estate of fifteen thousand a-year, were not 
objects to be sacrificed to a perhaps need¬ 
less caution. 

After some hpurs of anxious fluctua¬ 
tion, Mrs. Nugent was at last determined 
on accepting the invitation, by a conside¬ 
ration of the stability and rationality of 
Emily’s character. She knew her to be 
incapable of the light and thoughtless fan¬ 
cies by which some girls are led to sup¬ 
pose themselves attached to any man who 
pays them marked attention, when, in fact, 
they rather love the assiduities than the' 
lover. If Emily loved lord Clanalvon, 
her attachment was founded on approba¬ 
tion of his character, and this was a sen¬ 
timent over which absence could have 
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little influence; besides, so great was En% 
ly’s abhorrence of whatever was inconsis¬ 
tent with truth and honour, that if he 
should, without the provocation of any 
unkindness on her part, withdraw the ap¬ 
pearance of devoted affection he had hi¬ 
therto shewn her, the evil would in itself 
furnish its own best antidote; while, if an 
excuse for such a change was furnished, 
the generous and indulgent candour of her 
nature would not fail to plead it in his 
behalf. '* 

Mrs. Nugent’and Emily were welcomed 
in the hall of Clanalvon Castle by the joy¬ 
ful embraces of Elizabeth and Olivia, who 
conducted them to the apartment where 
their brother lay on a couch, from which 
he was still unable to rise. Lady Clart- 
.alvon, affectionately shocked at the pale 
and altered looks of Emily, and habitually 
more engaged with her own feelings than 
.attentive to those of others, threw her 
arms around her, exclaiming—-" My sfreet 
girl, how pale you are grown f how thin!” 
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gad kissed her with an emotion of fond¬ 
ness which shewed to what cause she at¬ 
tributed the alteration. 

Agitated and confounded, Emily could 
only look to her aunt, who calmly ob¬ 
served—“ We have both suffered much 
anxiety for our young friend, of whose 
danger we at first heard very exaggerated 
accounts*and Emily is not very strong.” 

While Clanalvon fervently grasped the 
hand of Emily, all traces of illness seemed 
lost in the animated but agitated joy which 
glowed on his countenance. He had heard 
his mother’s observation—he had seen the 
embarrassment of 'Emily, and tenderly 
endeavoured to relieve it, by directing her 
attention to Olivia, whose health and spi¬ 
rits, he said, had been severely injured by 
her anxious nursetending. 

Mrs. Nugent, kind, warm-hearted, gen¬ 
tle, and amiable, exerted herself to save, 
as much as was possible, the fatigue of UkA 
exhausted nursetenders; and the day after 
their arrival, Olivia was prevailed on, for 
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the first time, to breathe the air in a short 
walk with Emily. 

Elizabeth, feeling that her care would 
be long necessary to her brother, had, from 
the time her own anxiety permitted her, 
endeavoured, in every way, to prevent her 
strength and spirits failing, while they 
were needful to the beloved invalid. She 
was now, therefore, able to entertain and 
enliven him, while Olivia, who would not 
remit her anxious watch, sat pale and life¬ 
less by his side, furnishing a new source 
of uneasiness to her mother and sister, as 
well as to the object of her solicitude. 

To the restoration of her health and 
spirits, Emily devoted the most affection¬ 
ate attention; she seemed to be the prime 
object of her visit, for never did a selfish 
Wish to enjoy the conversation of Clanalvon, 
or to be herself the person who administered 
t£ his comfort or amusement, induce her 
to omit drawing Olivia from his apart¬ 
ment, and accompanying her in her walks 
and airings. But in her cares for her. 
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Clanalvon was not forgotten ; he was pas¬ 
sionately fond of music—neither of his 
sisters sung—and it was his greatest de¬ 
light to hang on the harmonious tones of 
Emily. 

Every day, every hour, formed some 
new tie between them; and Mrs. Nugent 
now began to reproach herself for having 
ever feared for the steadiness of his attach¬ 
ment; it was now so unequivocally ex¬ 
pressed in his whole manner, so visibly 
understood and approved by his family, 
that to doubt it was to doubt his honour 
and theirs; she also saw, though no longer 
with alarm, that Emily’s heart was deeply 
engaged to him. 

Never did an attachment seem formed 
under mOre happy auspices, or less exposed 
to the flbetnations to which human happi-' 
ness & liable. Childish friendship had led 
to the intimacy by which they acquired a 
perfect knowledge of each other’s charac¬ 
ter, and tbat kfibWledge led to the full and 
perfect union o‘f ; heart which the friends 



of both now regarded with pleased appro* 
bation. 

“ Twhs the pure, open, prosperous love, 

Which, form’d on earth, and seal'd above, 

Crows in the world’s approving eyes, 

In friendship’s pmile and home’s caress, 

Uniting all the heart's sweet ties 
Into one knot of happiness.” 

But there seems to be a certain portion of 
sorrow necessary for the purpose of ex¬ 
panding the virtues, or eradicating the 
faults of every created being. 

One day, as the whole party were as¬ 
sembled in the apartment of Clanalvon, 
Montague asked Miss Nugent, had she. 
heard of the manner in which he had got 
the fall which had caused so tedious an 
illness? 

“ I did,” answered Emily; “ but indeed 
1 was so much shocked by the accident* 

1 could scarcely attend to the particulars. 1 ! 

Montague then related the circum- 
-sfenices.—“ Captain Sutton, a young man 
of Very small income, was anxious to dis¬ 
pose of a horse, for which u he asked fifty 
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guineas. The gentleman who was going 
to purchase it said it was not worth thir¬ 
ty. Sutton offered to make a very diffi¬ 
cult and dangerous leap, which, if the 
horse completed, the purchaser said he 
would consider him worthy of the price 
his owner demanded. Sutton made the 
attempt and foiled. Clanalvon, who could 
not bear his disappointment, sprung from 
his saddle, and mounting the horse, put 
him to the leap. The horse fell; Clanal- 
von was dashed to a considerable distance, 
and his first words, on being raised, were 
—“ I will take the horse myself, Sutton.” 

Emily’s expressive colour had risen du¬ 
ring the narration, and she turned on its 
hero a smile full of admiration. 

Mrs. Nugent observed, that from W’hat 
she had heard of Mr. Sutton’s character, 
he was not a man entitled to such an in¬ 
stance of zealous friendship. 

“ Oh, you do not know Clanalvon,” re¬ 
plied his mother; “ good-nature in him 
prompts actions {hat would be proofs of 
friendship in another.” 

VOL, i. E 
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“ But I am afiaid,” said Mrs. Nugent, 
“ that such good-nature to Mr. Sutton 
was but little good-nature to the intended 
purchaser of the horse, for I believe he is 
a man very capable of imposition in a 
'thing of the kind; nor would the price of 
a horse be a matter of importance to him, 
if he had not thrown away a good fortune 
at the gaming-table.” 

“ But if young people,” said lady Clan- 
alvon, “ were to weigh and examine every 
thing in that moralizing manner, all the 
fire and energy of youth would be extin¬ 
guished.” 

“ Certainly,” said Mrs. Nugent; “ we 
cannot expect young people to reflect as 
steadily as old ones, but we should endea¬ 
vour to give them such just views of every 
subject as will enable them, when they do 
reflect, to judge correctly.” 

“ Well,” said lady Clanalvon, peevishly, 
“ if he has acted so very wrongly as you 
seem to think, no one has suffered by it 
but himself.” 

“No one but himself; mamma!” ex- 
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claimed lady Elizabeth; “ look at poor 
Olivia.” 

* And if,” added Montague, “ Clan- 
alvon bad succeeded in the leap, Mr. Jones 
would have suffered what he has done, in¬ 
stead of him, for the horse was certainly 
not equal to'it, even if Clanalvon’s horse¬ 
manship had brought him once through 
it” 

“ And do you suppose, Charles,” cried 
lady Clanalvon, “ that your cousin meant 
to impose on Mr. Jones ?” 

“ No, indeed,” replied Montague, laugh¬ 
ing; “ but I am very certain he never 
thought about it—he saw but one side of 
file question.” 

“You are right there, Charles,” said 
Clanalvon. 

“ And so,” resumed his mother, indig¬ 
nantly, “ the fault which has occasioned 
all this lecturing is, that he did a good- 
natured action, frankly and generously, 
without pausing to consider on all the Cir¬ 
cumstances that might possibly be con- 

e a 
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nected with it; and that his sister loved 
him so tenderly as to suffer in her health 
by her anxiety for his. One of his sisters, 
at least, shews that he possesses qualities 
capable of attaching her ; and if there is a 
fault in that, it is Olivia’s, not his.” 

“ Her attachment cannot be stronger 
than he deserves,” said Charles; “ but, 
aunt, since you put the question, perhaps 
there was a fault in her manner of shew¬ 
ing it, for she harassed her delicate frame 
to a degree that often made Clanalvon un¬ 
easy, when tranquillity was of the utmost 
importance to him. I dare say she re¬ 
members herself one night I almost quar¬ 
relled with her, when he could not go to 
sleep from anxiety about her sitting up 
with him.” 

“ I know I acted very foolishly,” said 
Olivia; “ I often staid with him when 
quite exhausted, merely to indulge my 
.own feelings, when I was not in the least 
wanted, and was, in consequence, much 
less useful than either mamma or Lizzy. 
I know I cannot love him more than 
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Lizzy does; but I have less good sense 
■and self-command.” 

“ Or rather, my love, you have more 
sensibility,” replied lady Clanalvon. 

“ My aunt,” said Montague, “ admires 
sensibility as a beautiful weakness, while 
Elizabeth rates it higher, and values it as 
a sentiment connected with the most solid 
principles.” 

Lady Clanalvon turned to Emily, and 
asked—“ Does my sweet Emily, who has 
so much sensibility herself, condemn poor 
Clanalvon as much as the rest seem to 
do ?” 

“ I do not believe,” she answered, “ that 
any one condemns him. That good-nature 
which flows spontaneously from a natural 
kindliness of disposition that delights in 
seeing every one pleased, all must consi¬ 
der a very amiable and very-” she was 

going to* say “ endearing quality,” but 
dropped the words, and proceeded—“ but 
yet it is not entitled to that higher praise 
which belongs* to that more enlightened 
sentiment of benevolence, which,,feeling 
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for all, and overlooking none, must ne¬ 
cessarily be inseparably connected with tRe 
strictest sense of justice : the one is only 
an amiable instinct, that may or may not 
mislead—the other is a solid principle of 
-virtue; and I am sure it is in the first 
light lord Clanalvon himself regards this 
instance of his kindness.” 

“ Certainly,” said Clanalvon, who was 
ever sensible of truth from her lips, even 
when it militated against the bias of his 
education — “ certainly, the good-nature 
which is not founded on justice is liable to 
injure one in serving another, or even to 
injure its immediate object.” 

“ And this principle,” said Mrs. Nugent, 

“ should, by consideration, be rendered so 
habitual to the mind, that it can be acted 
on spontaneously.” 

But Clanalvon heard her not; Iris 
thoughts hung on Emily’s obsehvation, in 
which, it must be confessed, he contem¬ 
plated rather the mental loveliness of her 
who uttered it, than the riseful lesson to 
be derived from it. 
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Never had Clanalvon known a period 
o$ more perfect happiness than that in 
which he lay confined to a couch, suffer¬ 
ing a considerable degree of bodily pain, 
but receiving from Emily those little kind 
attentions which sickness requires, en¬ 
chanted by her conversation, soothed by 
her harmonious voice, or, when unable 
to enjoy either, cheered by the mere con¬ 
sciousness of her presence. Ilis strength 
hud been alarmingly reduced by the vio¬ 
lent fever consequent on his hurts; and 
he scarcely ventured to acknowledge to 
himself its return, feeling as if any change 
would dissolve the charm which surround¬ 
ed him; but by degrees his confinement 
grew irksome, as he became impatient to 
walk about at liberty, so as to obtain 
an opportunity of speaking with Emily 
alone. 

Four weeks had passed at Clanalvon 
Castle before the Nugents returned home, 
arid Clanalvon was then the avowed and 
accepted lover*of Emily. Their marriage 
was determined on, and only waited for 
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the return^ of sir James Gray, who had 
in his possession some necessary papers, 
which, not foreseeing that they might be 
wanted during his absence, and expecting 
till the last moment to see Clanalvon, he 
had neglected to send to him before his 
departure. Bitterly did the young lover 
now regret the indulgence of that sensi¬ 
bility which had led him to postpone his 
business with him, for the pleasure of 
dancing with Emily at a ball, and the fear 
of disappointing the scheming mother 
who gave it. 

Once known, Emily Nugent must be 
loved—once loved, she must be loved for 
ever. Clanalvon felt this, as her increas¬ 
ing confidence in him removed the veil 
which had hitherto shaded many of her 
excellencies and attractions. Together 
they now visited the tenants who would 
soon become hers, and together they ar¬ 
ranged plans for the happiness of those 
dependent on them. The life they pro¬ 
posed to lead was the most delightful 
mixture of seclusion and social intercourse 
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—of study and amusement; each thought 
thht only the future could exceed their 
present happiness. Clanalvon could not 
think of any thing but as it was connected 
with her; in her his whole mind was wrapt 
up; and absent from her, he felt that 
every power of enjoyment would cease. 
His love—the affection of his family—the 
society of her aunt—so fond, so beloved 
—the power of being useful to her fellow- 
creatures—was all Emily desired, and she 
possessed it. 

The period of Elizabeth’s marriage with 
her cousin Charles Montague, could not as 
yet be ascertained. Though the only child 
of his mother, he possessed but a small 
younger son’s portion, his father having 
had a large family by a former marriage. 
His destination was for the church, in* 
which he had well-founded hopes of im¬ 
mediate provision, when he should have 
attained the age for ordination, of which 
he still wanted some months, and lady 
Clanalvon wishfed to defer his marriage 
£ 3 
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with her daughter, until these hopes were 
realized, not thinking the interest of her 
fortune, which was about twenty thou¬ 
sand pounds, sufficient to support her in 
a style suitable to her education and early 
habits. Clanalvon, however, secretly de¬ 
termined to make such arrangements for 
them, as would reconcile his mother to 
their marriage taking place at the same 
time as his own. 

Lady Clanalvon was not insensible to 
the consideration that her admired daugh¬ 
ter might have made a much higher match, 
but she felt it a duty to suffer her children 
in marriage to follow their own uneon- 
fined choice; and in the case of Charles,, 
her extreme attachment to his mother, her 
affection for himself, and the similarity she 
^observed in his character to that of Eliza¬ 
beth, coincided with this principle. She 
considered them both as worthy, sensible, 
well-principled, and warm-hearted, very 
deficient in that glowing energy of sensi¬ 
bility of which she was an adorer, and 
every way very well suited to each other. 



Mrs. Nugent, who, though meek and 
gqptle in her disposition, possessed a be¬ 
coming pride in the ancient and illustrious 
family of her niece, felt it proper that she 
should be presented at court as Miss Nu¬ 
gent, before she appeared there as count¬ 
ess of Clanalvon. Lady Clanalvon also 
wished to present lady Elizabeth (for Oli¬ 
via was yet too young) before she was 
sunk into a parson’s wife, and longed to 
do the honours of her son’s splendid and 
newly-furnished house in town, before an¬ 
other should become its mistress. It was 
therefore determined that both families 
should remove to Dublin for the winter. 

Many a tearful eye followed the car¬ 
riage which bore Miss Nugent from her 
home; her dependants confessed this was 
very selfish in them, when she was going 
to enjoy herself, but still the tears conti¬ 
nued to flow. Emily afterwards said it 
was a presentiment of the meeting they 
were next destined to have. 

Gaily the aunt and meee proceeded on 
a journey, in which every prospect of 
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pleasure seemed opening to them. Emily 
believed she could not be happier than she 
had been in the country, but yet, with un¬ 
affected simplicity and youthful vivacity, 
she suffered her animated fancy to look 
forward with pleasure to the amusements 
of novelty and variety, which did not se¬ 
parate her from the persons most dear to 
her heart. 

The first evening they spent in Dublin 
seemed a happy beginning of their stay 
there. Lord Clanalvon came to inquire 
if they were arrived, and remained with 
them, until Mrs. Nugent playfully re¬ 
minded him that such unpractised travel¬ 
lers as she and Emily required rest. The 
look of fixed tenderness with which her 
lover then regarded her was long after re¬ 
membered by Emily. 

Few people, were yet collected in Dub¬ 
lin, and for several days the families of 
Clanalvon and Nugent were all to each 
otljier. Charles Montague might almost 

be called a member of the former; for 

% 

though he had lodgings in town, and pc- 
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casionally separate engagements, the great- 
er % part of every day was spent with them. 

The family of lord Howard was among 
the first of their acquaintance who came 
to town, and their arrival rather enlarged 
the family circle than changed the style 
of amusement, for neither lord or lady 
Howard deigned to leave their own house, 
except on very magnificent occasions; and 
it was the delight of Robert, their only 
grown-up child, to mix as if he were al¬ 
ready one of Olivia Fitzmaurice’s family; 
indeed, had he not loved her, and he did 
love her with all the warm enthusiasm of 
his soul, Howard would have found more 
pleasure in their house than in any other 
place, for his affection and admiration for 
Clanalvon were absolutely unbounded; 
his saying a thing was right, in Robert’s^ 
opinion made it so; and a glance from him 
could at any time check his enthusiastic 
friend from the pursuit of the object he 
most wildly wished to attain, for Clanal¬ 
von looked to him to stop, and it must be 
wrong.. 
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His was a mind which might have been 
made any thing, and which had, until his 
intimacy with the Clanalvons, been whol¬ 
ly uncultivated. It was now filled with 
brilliant but unarranged and im matured 
ideas of love, honour, friendship, patriot¬ 
ism, which displayed a naturally fine and 
noble character; and with a degree of al¬ 
most fierce bravery, he possessed a degree 
of softness and tenderness of heart not 
often excelled by woman. Lady Olivia,, 
who had never thought of love but in the 
forms of natural affection, friendship, or 
general benevolence, loved him, without 
having ever weighed her own sentiments 
towards him; he was conscious of it, and 
thought he could not better deserve her 
attachment than by following wherever 
her brother led. 

One morning, when Clanalvon came to 
Mrs. Nugent’s house, Emily, who received 
him alone, remarked the more than com* 
men pleasure and animation which sp£rk-^ 
led in his countenance; her eyes bright* 
ened with a corresponding emotion^ and a 
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look of inquiry encouraged him to pro¬ 
ceed—“ Emily,” he said, “ you know I 
must have no secrets from you—I feel 
very happy to-day, for I have relieved a 
distressed fellow-creature.” 

“ The happiest of all feelings,” replied 
Emily. 

“ It is that unfortunate Sutton; I have 
just found that he has a brother in prison 
for a debt which he can never pay, and 
which, I understand, this poor fellow 
is endeavouring to save up for him; but 
he never can, if he were to half-starve 
himself.” 

Emily smiled, and tears of delighted 
admiration of the generous action she fore¬ 
saw he was about to relate, filled her eyes 
—“ And you have released him ?” said 
she. 

“ Yes, I have given a promissory note 
for the amount of the debt, which is two 
thousand pounds.” 

She started at the magnitude of the 
sum, and asked—“ But can you afford it, 
and are you sure you are not imposed on ? 
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Is Mr. Sutton a man who would really 
intend to save to such an extent for his 
brother ?” 

“ For that I cannot answer,” said Clan- 
alvon, blushing; “ but I have been told 
so, and it is not at all impossible, for he 
is a very good-natured fellow, with all his 
faults. That brother is always in scrapes, 
and he has helped him out of two or three 
before this.” 

“ Good-nature can go great lengths,” 
said Emily, with one of her sweetest 
smiles. 

“ As to the expence,” he continued, 
“ you know I afforded a hundred pounds 
yesterday for a horse, and four hundred, a 
few days ago, for a phaeton, and shall I 
not afford four times as much to save a 
fellow-creature’s life? As to the danger of 
my income not reaching all this extrava¬ 
gance, do not fear; for sir James Gray is 
such a teazing cautious old man, though 
the’ most warm-hearted friendly being on 
earth, that I never mind’half what he 
says.” 
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Accustomed to the management of a 
srxvtll income, Emily could scarcely con¬ 
ceive a fortune large enough to bear such 
enormous expenditure; but as she knew 
that the Clanalvon estates were immense, 
she cordially approved the liberality of her 
lover, and forbore to east a cloud over 
his worthily-gratified feelings. 

“ Then,” resumed he, “ since you do 
not think I have acted foolishly, I have 
something else to tell you.” 

“ Observe,” said Emily, laughing, “ I 
have not said that you have acted wisely.” 

“ Had my Emily been with me, she 
would have prompted all I did.” He then 
related to her, that while arranging the 
business for Sutton, he observed a prison¬ 
er in the same room, who was confined 
for a debt of about five hundred pounds, 
contracted under circumstances of peculiar 
distress. This prisoner, on hearing of his 
large fortune, cast such a look of agitated 
doubtful emotion towards him, that he 
could not, for his life, as he said, forbear 
realizing the hope that had for a moment 
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banished the pallid hue of dejection from 
his countenance. There was another also, 
a woman and a widow, whom he found 
it impossible not to release for the trifling 
sum of fifty pounds. He concluded his 
narrative by observing, that the whole 
amount, prison fees and all, fell consider¬ 
ably short of three thousand pounds. 

“ It is a large sum,” said Emily, thought¬ 
fully, “ and nobly bestowed. I have no 
right to say it is too large, because I do. 
not precisely know what your circum¬ 
stances are; but remember that your 
heedlessness on the subject has left you 
nearly as ignorant as I am; and if it should 
prove that this sum was spent unworthily, 
and that hereafter some really-deserving 
object should want a small proportion of it,, 
when you have it not to give, I know you 
will wish you had been more cautious. 
Your heart is too liberal,” she added, af¬ 
fectionately smiling, “ for those who love 
you not to feel pain in seeing your $urse 
too lavishly emptied.” 

The conversation was for same time 
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carried on between them by observations 
on ihe public benefit which might be de¬ 
rived from that regular and even economy 
in the expenditure of a large fortune, 
which at once furnishes a steady source of 
profit to industry, and leaves a supply 
ready for every emergency; and Clanal- 
von felt and uttered sentiments on the 
subject as prudent as they were generous, 
because he now viewed it through the me¬ 
dium of his own and his Emily’s reason, 
and not through that of a sensibility too 
easily acted on. 

Lady Clanalvon was now exulting in 
the midst of the delightful bustle of pre¬ 
paration for her own and daughter’s pre¬ 
sentation at the drawing-room, expence 
and fancy being only checked by the con¬ 
sideration of the necessity of leaving, in the 
magazines of taste, something still more 
splendid for their appearance on the birth- 
night. The greater part of her mornings 
was’spent in Chopping, the rest in sitting 
at the milliner’s,* repeating her orders, or 
suggesting alterations; and the conversa- 
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tion or book of the evening was frequent¬ 
ly interrupted by the sudden recollection 
of something that might improve the ef¬ 
fect, and Elizabeth as frequently chidden 
for her apathy on a subject into which she 
had at first entered with the pleasure na¬ 
tural to her age, but of which she soon 
became completely weary. 

Very different was the mode of prepa¬ 
ration adopted by Mrs. Nugent and Emily, 
who had devoted one morning to making 
their purchases; and after concise but ju¬ 
dicious directions, consigned the important 
affair to the discretion of the most esta¬ 
blished milliner, calling occasionally to as¬ 
certain that all would be ready in proper 
time. In their orders for Emily’s dress, 
they endeavoured to observe a due me¬ 
dium between the smallness of her fortune 
and greatness of her prospects—neither 
liable to be censured as too extravagant 
for the one, or deficient in whatever might 
be considered suitable to the other. 

Great was the triumph of lady Clanal- 
von, when she heard in the circle around 
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her the whispered praises of her own fine 
forrr*, the beauty of her daughter and in¬ 
tended daughter-in-law, and the manly 
graces of her son; and every smile which 
the praise of her beautiful Elizabeth called 
to her lips was followed by another, raised 
by the secret consciousness of the still 
higher admiration which would be excited 
by her still more beautiful Olivia. 

Clanalvon’s attentions were entirely de¬ 
voted to his chosen bride, and he thought 
that scarcely even when she hung over 
his couch at Clanalvon Castle had she 
looked so lovely as she now did, animated 
but not elated by the gay scene surround- 
ipg her—pleased by the admiration she 
excited, as she saw it gave him pleasure 
—as much gratified by that bestowed on 
his sister as on herself—enjoying the bril¬ 
liancy and variety so new to her, yet in 
her whole manner timidly indicating that 
his conversation, his attention, gave her 
more*pleasure than all beside. Never had 
he felt with more tranquil assurance the 
certainty that she loved him, 
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This night Emily was surprised and re¬ 
joiced to meet a young lady, to whom*she 
had once been much attached; it was 
Miss Hazlewood, the only daughter, and 
now the heiress of a gentleman in the 
neighbourhood of Mr. Nugent’s living in 
England, at whose house the infancy of 
Emily had passed some of its happiest 
hours. When she blushingly introduced 
lord Clanalvon to Miss Hazlewood, he 
thought she was almost ugly; but as 
Emily continued near her, and he was 
obliged to notice her, he saw her face il¬ 
lumining gradually, until in the end of 
the evening he gratified her friend by 
thinking her beautiful. Her manners 
were timid, but graceful and attractive; her 
whole appearance ealculated to inspire in¬ 
terest rather than admiration. She seemed 
unhappy; and Emily, in the full enjoy¬ 
ment of life herself, peculiarly felt for 
those whose lot appeared less fortunate. 

‘ “ I met Miss Hazlewood constantly last 
winter, and never noticed her until last 
flight. Emily, I shall grow yet more am- 
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bitious of your affection, if I find it thus 
throws a lustre over all who possess it,” 
said Clanalvon, playfully, when he came 
to see Emily next morning. 

“ I loved Cecilia Hazlewood, when we 
were children, more than I can tell you,” 
replied Emily; “ she is about three years 
older than me, and I used to consider her 
quite as a superior being—so generous, so 
soft, so exquisitely alive to feelings both 
of joy and sorrow, so warm and constant 
in her affection; in short, I scarcely 
ever met a mind so interesting, or a cha¬ 
racter so poetical—so much what one ima¬ 
gines of the heroines of poetry and ro¬ 
mance.” 

Just as she finished speaking, and Clan¬ 
alvon was thinking what was the magic 
charm which hung on every word that, 
fell from her lips. Miss Hazlewood en¬ 
tered. She hung on Emily with fondling 
expressions of tenderness and joy at being 
reunited to her, without seeming conseiobs 
of the presence? of a third person, until 
Emily recalled her recollection of it by 
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saying — “ I believe I introduced lord 
Clanalvon to you last night ?” 

Lord Clanalvon, interested by her en¬ 
thusiastic fondness for his Emily, soon 
drew her into conversation; she joined in 
it with a brilliancy and animation which 
surprised them both, the pensive languor 
of her manner making it wholly unex¬ 
pected ; but there was apparent in all her 
sentiments a weak helplessness, a leaning 
upon others, inconsistent with the energy 
of character of which the force of her ex¬ 
pressions upon some occasions conveyed 
the idea. 

Before she went, Clanalvon was obliged 
to leave them, to keep an appointment 
with Robert Howard.—“ Oh, Emily! you 
are happy!” exclaimed Miss Hazlewood, 
sighing; “ you seem so universally be¬ 
loved.” 

“ I am very happy,” replied Emily; 
“ I have every reason to be so.” 

(f Such society as you enjoy—such ’in¬ 
tercourse of mind!” continued Miss Ha¬ 
zlewood; “ you are surrounded by those 
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who can understand you—who value you. 
Hftw many eyes I saw last night turned 
with affectionate delight on you, watch¬ 
ing the admiration you excited! while I 

-” She paused, raised her eyes, and 

sighed again. 

“ My dear Cecilia,” said Emily, kindly, 
“ come to us constantly—my aunt will 
always be delighted to have you here, and 
believe me, when you are with us, you 
are with those who truly love and value 
you. Do give us much of your society. 
I am a stranger to you now, but you loved 
me formerly ; and my feelings are n»t 
changed, nor are those of my aunt, to 
whom you were once so much attached. 
Do promise me, dearest Cecilia, to dine 
with us to-morrow.” 

Miss Hazlewood gratefully promised. 

“ And,” added Emily, “ we shall intro¬ 
duce you to the ladies Fitzmaurice, and 
their.mother and cousin—they are indeed 
a delightful family, and I am sure you 
will all like each other; you cannot know 

VOL. I. F 
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them, as lady Clanalvon is only this year 
bringing her daughter into company.” 

“ Is lord Clanalvon their cousin ?” asked 
Miss Hazlewood, carelessly, as if inter¬ 
rupted in the course of her thoughts. 

“ No, their brother,” replied Emily; 
“ I never saw brothers and sisters so at¬ 
tached.” 

“ I never had a brother or sister,” Ce¬ 
cilia said; “ I never had a companion I 
loved since I lost you.” 

“ Nor had I, Cecilia, except my aunt, 
until I knew the Fitzmaurices, and to¬ 
morrow you shall know them also,” said 
Emily. 

“ I fear,” replied Miss Hazlewood, with 
a melancholy smile, “ I fear, my dear 
Emily, I have no longer your power of 
enjoyment. I do not think the most 
joyous event could now give me the plea¬ 
sure which in our childish days I found 
in the merest trifles.” 

“ Is it the death of yoyr father that has 
thus broken your spirits ?” asked Emily, 
tenderly; “ I have lost one as kind, as 
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dear, yet I am cheerful and happyher 
voice faltered, and tears filled her eyes as 
she spoke. 

“ I loved—adored my father!” replied 
Cecilia, energetically ; “ but it is not his 
death which thus oppresses me; perhaps 
it ought to be, but it is not.” 

“ Dear Cecilia,” said Emily, kindly 
laying her hand on hers, “ I do not wish 
*■ ' press upon your confidence; but if it 
. ill relieve you to communicate your sor¬ 
rows to a friend, tell me what is this hid- 
V.u affliction ?” 

The question embarrassed Cecilia, who, 
.or a moment’s hesitation, said—“ I have 
, > real affliction, no actual cause of sor- 
ro-v ; but then I have no source of happi- 
•! .ss, and surely affliction itself is preferable 
io the dreary vacuity of perfect blank.” 

** But you live with worthy amiable 
oople, who love you with parental affec- 
>n; is there no pleasure in making them 
happy ?” 

“Yes, they are very good and very kind: 
I love them both, and should be 'very 
v 2 
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sorry that any thing should give them 
pain, but they have not the sort of minds 
that mine could sympathize with. I am 
always tired of their society, and they 
never seem to enjoy mine.” 

“ They have no great reason,” said 
Emily, laughing, “ if you are tired of 
theirs ; but could you not, by the exertion 
of your charming talents, amuse them 
evep in amusing yourself?” 

“ I do play and sing for them some¬ 
times, but think how wearisome it must 
be to me to perform for people who have 
no taste! you know how passionately 
fond my father was of music, and with 
what nicety of judgment and ecstacy of 
delight he used to hang on his darling 
Cecilia’s voice: my drawing too, and 
every thing he delighted in, seem thrown 
away upon them.” 

Emily thought that so she might have 
felt, but for the dear affectionate aunt, 
who loved her as tenderly jis her father had 
done. Aftei\a moment’s pause, she asked 
—“ Are they not indulgent to you ? Do 
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•they not allow you to have company at 
home, or to go out whenever you please?” 

“ Oh yes, all that kind of thing; but 
then there has been no one I particularly 
liked—no one I wished to see, and I have 
no enjoyment in company merely for its 
own sake, when there is no one there that 
I care to meet.” 

“ But, dear Cecilia, does not your im¬ 
mense fortune alone open to you a source 
of the noblest enjoyments ? Consider all 
the good you may do—all the happiness 
you may diffuse by means of it.” 

“ That would indeed be delightful in 
the country,” said Cecilia, brightening, 
for her heart was really benevolent—“ to 
live surrounded by my own tenantry—to 
visit them in their cottages; health’ and 
plenty, content and cheerfulness, following* 
my steps—to be looked up to as the bene¬ 
factress, the guardian angel, of a happy 
conjmunity flourishing by my care ! But 
in town, you know, that kind of thing is 
impossible, the poor are so nasty, and live 
in such odious places.” 
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“ Certainly in Dublin,” said Emily, 

“ there is so much imposition practised *on 
the inexperienced, that you perhaps would 
give your money to more advantage 
through the hands of others; but with 
your ideas of happiness in the country, 
such an amiable, such a useful plan of 
happiness, why do you not fix your resi¬ 
dence on your own estate?” 

“ I hope to do so next summer, when I 
shall be of age,” answered Miss Hazle- 
wood; “ but even then it will be only liv¬ 
ing for the happiness of others. I shall 
have no social circle to form a happiness 
for myself—no one to love me above all 
others, as your aunt, for instance, does 
you—no corresponding mind which can 
uni. with mine in the same pursuits, the 
same pleasures, the same sorrows, the 
same tastes.” 

“ Ah, my dear Cecilia!” interrupted 
Emily, “ I fear you have set your views 
of happiness too high; you cannot find- 
happiness in any thing, because you look 
for more than any thing can afford; 
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from happiness, not even content, can be 
found in this fluctuating and imperfect 
state of things; but by cheerfully taking 
the evil with the good, there is no happi¬ 
ness here so perfect as to be without a 
cloud, and when we are placed, as you 
certainly are, in the sunshine of life, if 
we suffer that cloud to intercept our view 
of it, we are unhappy, rather from, our 
own fault than from the want of means to 
be otherwise.” 

This was the true secret of Miss Hazle- 
wood’s unhappiness. She had formed 
visionary views of earthly felicity so 
bright, so highly coloured, that every 
thing real seemed dim and faded in the 
comparison. Like every generous and 
susceptible heart, hers valued highly the 
pleasures of friendship, but placed the re* 
quisites for it so far above all human per¬ 
fection, that she never enjoyed it. The 
slightest prejudice against a person’s look 
or manner made her give up the idea of 
finding in them any thing to love •, yet 
ftili she felt that she could ardently love, 
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could she find an object worthy of her af¬ 
fection. In her father she had formerly 
found this object, and his fond idolatry of 
his only child had greatly contributed to 
the errors of her character; he could find 
no fault in her, and taught her to believe 
that none existed, so that all her senti¬ 
ments and feelings passed through her 
mind unweighed and unexamined; in his 
death, the loss of his fond admiration, his 
watchful indulgence, that even outran his 
wishes, left that void in her heart that 
now preyed on her spirits. In Emily 
Nugent she might have hoped to find the 
friend she sought, for in her every thing 
external combined to give that charm 
which her mind required, to call forth the 
feelings due to the worth her reason and 
principles acknowledged ; but she feared 
that her affections were already too much 
divided, and a selfishness, which she che¬ 
rished as sensibility, demanded even in 
friendship an exclusive attachment. The 
fastidious delicacy which can only love 
where.every thing coincides to please, and 
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is revolted by every defect, whether it is 
th« cause or effect of selfishness, is never 
failingly accompanied by it; free disinte¬ 
rested affection can love what is valuable 
or attaching, and glances with indulgent 
eyes over what is defective ; but self-love 
delights only in what pleases self, and is 
more properly the preference of taste than 
of real affection. 

The selfishness of Cecilia was the effect 
rather of education than of natural dispo¬ 
sition; her quick and lively sensibility, 
instead of being directed to the consider¬ 
ation of the feelings of others, was, by im¬ 
prudent indulgence, turned wholly on her¬ 
self, and became a refined species of self¬ 
ishness, so subtle, and so ready to find 
its own pleasure in seeing others pleased, 
that it escaped her own observation. She ' 
was too just, too upright, knowingly to 
sacrifice the interests or comforts of others 
to hejr own; but her feelings, though ar¬ 
dent when aroused, were inert, and did : 
not act until they were acted upon; con¬ 
i' a 
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sequently, on every occasion, she saw but 
one side of the question; whatever object 
caught her fancy she pursued with ardour, 
while no monitor within her own breast 
started up to warn her that she was cross¬ 
ing the path of another. 

When she went to keep her engage¬ 
ment with Emily, she was rejoiced to 
find only the aunt and niece; but in the 
evening the entrance of the whole Clan- 
alvon family and Mr. Howard put to 
flight the bright idea she was just begin¬ 
ning to form, that Emily had purposely 
not asked any other person, in order to 
have more exclusively her society ; as the 
introductions were made, however, not 
one fault did she see in the appearance of 
these friends; with lady Clanalvon she 
was quite enchanted; and again her coun¬ 
tenance beamed that bright expressive 
smile which Emily delightedly received, 
as a proof of her admiration of her new 
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acquaintance. 

Clanalvon seated himself between Miss 
Hazlewood and Emily; lady Olivia was 
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On the other side of the former, and with 
fjfr Cecilia’s fancy was charmed, as with 
her mother. 

Cecilia’s talent for music had long re¬ 
mained unexerted, and now she joined 
her lovely voice with that of Emily, 
seemingly unconscious of the admiration 
with which others hung upon her tones. 
Her own soul dwelt on them, and on those 
of Emily, with a rapture of musical enthu¬ 
siasm which excluded every other feeling. 
She sung without appearing to remember 
that any person was present, except her 
whose feathery touch flew over the harp, 
and whose melodious voice mingled its 
sweetness with her own, until the delight¬ 
ed applause of Clanalvon, making her turn 
her eyes to his animated countenance, 
gave a new impulse to her awakened, 
feelings, and made her wish for conver¬ 
sation. She stopped—she would sing no 
more; and they fell into an animated dis¬ 
cussion of the powers of music, which 
soon led them into other fields of litera* 
ture. 
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The party round the harp consisted of 
the two ladies Fitzmaurice, Cecilia, Emi¬ 
ly, Clanalvon, Charles, Howard, and some 
other young people. 

At a little distance from them, Mrs. 
Nugent and lady Clanalvon were engaged 
in conversation with some elder ladies, 
among whom Mrs. Hastings (the wife of 
Cecilia’s guardian) was not, as indispo¬ 
sition prevented her accepting Mrs. Nu¬ 
gent’s invitation. 

“ How sweetly Miss Hazlewood sings! 
She is a lovely, attractive creature!” 

“ She is indeed a most amiable and 
pleasing little girl,” replied Mrs. Nugent; 
“ and I am sure will make a most excel¬ 
lent wife, whenever she marries.” 

“ With her immense fortune,” a lady 
observed, “ I wonder she has been allowed 
to grow up disengaged.” 

“ Oh,” exclaimed lady Clanalvon, “ I 
do not think wealth could make any dif¬ 
ference—I do not believe the world to be 
so mercenary! What is this wonder- 
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working fortune that can enhance the 
chgrms of Miss Hazlewood ?” 

“ Ten thousand a-year,” replied Mrs. 
Nugent. 

“ It is a splendid fortune, ,r said lady 
Clanalvon ; “ but surely in marriage, for¬ 
tune and rank, and things of that sort, 
ought not to be considered. I have not 
considered them with my children. Eli¬ 
zabeth will marry a Mr. Montague,” lay¬ 
ing a strong emphasis on the word Mr. 
“a younger brother, a man of no fortune; 
and, with my most glad consent, my son 
will marry a portionless girl.” 

“ That girl is a Nugent,” said a friend 
of that family, reddening, “ and on whom 
could a Nugent more properly bestow her 
hand than on a Fitzmaurice ?” 

“ And on whom,” added Mrs. Nugent,, 
smiling, “ should an Emily Nugent be¬ 
stow it but on such a Fitzmaurice ?” 

“ Your ladyship,” said a maiden cou¬ 
sin* of Charles’s father, drawing hersblf 
up, “ your ladyship, in speaking of Mr. 
Montague, seems to forget, that heja de- 
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scended from the most ancient families of 
England and Ireland; and that, though 
not an earl, he is of a family as high, in 
most of its branches, as that of Fitzmau- 
rice—a family of which some individuals 
have before now refused earls; and that 
he is possessed in himself of merit, abili¬ 
ties, and personal advantages, which might 
entitle him, if his heart were not other¬ 
wise engaged, to aspire even to the weal¬ 
thy and accomplished heiress, Miss Ha- 
zlewood.” 

Lady Clanalvon, somewhat piqued, re¬ 
plied—“ If all parties were disengaged, it 
would appear that Miss Hazlewood might 
make a different selection,” glancing her 
eyes triumphantly on her son. 

Mrs. Nugent, startled at the suggestion, 
directed hers to the face of her niece, 
and saw there such a mixture of animated 
pleasure and soft serenity, as instantly 
calmed the newly-awakened doubt. 

Emily saw Clanalvon appearing to the 
highest advantage; she safv her dejected 
friend brightened into the most glowing 
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animation; she saw smiles and cheerful¬ 
ness all around her, and her own happy 
heart and brilliant eyes reflected the ex¬ 
pression. Never did a flutter of gaiety 
untune her voice, or agitate her look or 
manner; and at this moment, in the full 
flow of youthful vivacity, her counte¬ 
nance, as she returned the smile of her 
aunt, conveyed the fullest idea of Thom¬ 
son’s beautiful expression—“ animated 
peace.” 

After the departure of Miss Hazlewood, 
all the company united in admiration of 
her talents and manners, and in concern 
for the visible dejection that at times 
obscured them, which was attributed to 
the loss of her father, who had been for 
four years her only parent. 

Clanalvon expressed much delight in 
the pleasure she seemed to receive from 
the circle she was now introduced to, tell¬ 
ing Emily that her friend had secured a 
high place in his regard, by the fervent 
affection she ''expressed for her; he also 
observed with admiration that she ap- 
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peared perfectly free from the spirit of 
rivalry so common among young ladies, 
and seemed as much gratified by the ap¬ 
plause given to Emily’s musical powers as 
to her own. 

The Clanalvons, Nugents, and Cecilia, 
met again in a larger company, the follow¬ 
ing night, and here Clanalvon introduced 
to his party lord Belville, a young man in 
whose manners every attraction of every 
country were gracefully and pleasingly- 
combined. He had travelled much, and 
his information, though not deep, was ex¬ 
tensive; he possessed great knowledge of 
the world, and an astonishing insight into 
character. 

Clanalvon was captivated with his new 
acquaintance, and in one half-hour’s con¬ 
versation lord Belville saw his ruling foi¬ 
ble. He introduced him to his father and 
mother, the earl of Dormer and his fasci¬ 
nating lady, who, resembling her son in 
beauty and in manner, like him won the 
admiration and enchanted the fancy of 
Clanalvon.. He called on them the next 
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day, was invited to dinner, and com¬ 
menced an intimacy with a family of 
whose morals and principles he knew no¬ 
thing, for he angrily refused to listen to 
any advice on the subject, feeling it an 
ungenerous caution to doubt merit, where 
all in the exterior was pleasing and at¬ 
tractive. 

One evening, when he called on his 
new friend to accompany him to a party 
where both were engaged, he was shewn 
into a drawing-room, where he found lady 
Dormer alone, and in an agony of tears. 
His feelings prompted him to inquire the 
cause of them, but he only said he feared 
he had been admitted by mistake, and 
was going. 

Lady Dormer raised her head.—“ Oh, 
do not—do not go,” she cried; “ perhaps 
you will stop my tears. I know you can, 
and I hope you will.” 

CJanalvon assured her there was not 
any thing he would not do for a family so 
loved and respected. 

" Then it is only,” said she, “ to fallow 
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Belville, and bring him back to me. Oh, 
do not refuse! his father is furious, aij,d I 
know my child will follow you.” 

With a brightened countenance, Clan- 
alvon inquired where he should find lord 
Belville ? 

“ He is with his club,” replied the mo¬ 
ther. “ Unfortunate boy! that club will 
be his ruin, and he has no one to save 
him—not one friend to prevent his de¬ 
struction ! Oh, lord Clanalvon! if you 
—you, whom he loves so affectionately 
—whose principles—whose understand¬ 
ing, he respects so highly—if you would 
undertake to save my child !—if you 
would be his guardian angel!—if you 
would watch over him, and gently lead 
him from the path he is now pursu¬ 
ing!” 

“ Surely lord Dormer, his father,” Clon¬ 
al von began. 

“ Oh, has not Belville told you the 
terms we live on?” said lady Dormer. 
“ Some little errors of hitf in London had 
nearly caused a separation, and on my con- 
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senting to remain, lord Dormer promised 
never to interfere with our child, and 
rigidly has he kept his promise. He 
would see that boy at ruin’s brink, and'' 
would not speak one word to save him 
from it. But, dear lord Clanalvon, go to 
my boy ; you will be father, brother, every 
thing to him!” 

Clanalvon promised, and at one-and- 
twenty he became the guardian of a young 
man two years older, who was deeply and 
irrecoverably plunged in every species of 
vice. 

When he reached the club-house, he 
went into a room where a number of 
young men were assembled. Among 
them he quickly found the object of his 
search: the dice-box was in his hand, and as 
Clanalvon entered the room, he heard him, 
in a voice of agony, bet thousands on the 
throw. He lost, and turning from the 
table, his eyes met those of Clanalvon.— 
“ Come here, Belville,” he said, drawihg 
him aside, “ what have you lost ?” 

“ What I can never pay,” cried Bel- 
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ville, wildly; “ and I will not live a dis¬ 
graced debtor!” 

“ Stop !” said Clanalvon, as he was rush¬ 
ing past him; “stop, Belville! what is 
your debt?” 

“ My debt here is five thousand pounds, 
and but for it I might have paid my 
thousand other debts; but no matter, it 
will be settled soon! I will not live a 
debtor!” 

“ No, you shall not,” said Clanalvon; 
“ allow me to give this gentleman any se¬ 
curity for the debt.” 

Loid Belville’s expressions of gratitude 
were fervent. 

The gentleman to whom the debt was 
contracted refused to take any other secu¬ 
rity from lord Clanalvon than his word, 
and this was joyfully given to save his 
friend. 

“ Clanalvon, I am not happy yet!—-I 
cannot repay you!—I. am still wretched !” 
said Belville. 

“ No, no, I will repay myself; I will 
try my chance at hazard,” cried Clanal- 
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von, at the moment only alive to the de- 
sirewof calming Belville’s mind. He won 
a few hundreds, and when about to with¬ 
draw, was loudly called on to give the 
loser another chance. Ashamed to rise a 
winner, and yet refuse satisfaction, but at 
the same time anxious to bring Belville 
home to his mother, he promised to meet 
them again next evening, positively de¬ 
claring it should be the last time, whether 
he won or lost. He accordingly kept his 
engagement, and in a few hours lost two 
thousand pounds, for which he had not 
even received the compensation of amuse¬ 
ment, the feelings excited by a gaming¬ 
table being far from consonant to his 
taste. 

For a few days he kept his resolution 
of attending it no more, but lord Belville 
and his wily mother were not to be easily 
loosed from the prey on which they had 
fastened. 

Lord Dormer, at the time to which .her 
ladyship had alluded in London, had paid 
debts to a large amount for his son*, and 
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then peremptorily declared, that if ever 
he had another shilling of debt to pay for 
him, he would not only contract within 
very narrow bounds the ample allowance 
he now gave him, but would by will cut 
him off from all participation in his pro¬ 
perty, except that which was by settle¬ 
ment placed beyond his power. Debts, 
however, he again contracted, and resorted 
to the gaming-table, rather for the purpose 
of discharging them, than from any plea¬ 
sure he found in it. 

With this object in view, he continually 
wrought upon the generous feelings of 
Clanalvon, with representations of the 
wound he felt it to his honour to owe him 
a debt he could not pay. 

Lady Dormer, at the same time, assail¬ 
ed him with her fears that the nice and 
susceptible honour of her son would lead 
him to ruin himself by disclosing all to 
liis father, until they persuaded him to 
think that it would be taking an unhand¬ 
some advantage of the obligations he had 
laid them under, if he refused to let Bel- 
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ville free himself from them by the only 
means he saw within his power; and he 
soon lost to him not only the five thou¬ 
sand pounds he had lent, but three thou¬ 
sand more. 

Nor was this all. Lady Dormer had 
frequently bills to pay, for which she had 
not money in hand: her next quarter of 
pin-money would soon be due, but after 
what had passed between her lord and 
her, she could not ask it until the exact 
day. She was ashamed to expose him by 
asking to borrow from any one, but the 
dear friend whose kindness had already 
made him so intimately acquainted with 
her family affairs; and eloquently expa¬ 
tiating on the cruelty of making poor 
tradespeople wait for their bills, she often 
drew from Clanalvon the money which 
ought to have gone for the payment of 
his own. 

He had too much good sense not to spe 
in all this something calculated to excite 
suspicion, but suspicion was abhorrent to 
his frank and open nature.—” Perhaps,” 
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thought he, “ vexation for the loss of so 
much money may incline me to see thjngs 
through a false medium, and lead me to 
consider as manoeuvre what is only the 
effect of necessity: those who are losers 
by the conduct of others can never be 
candid judges.” 

Though this reasoning in some measure 
satisfied his own mind, it could not give 
him courage to communicate the circum¬ 
stances to Emily; for though in her 

“ Virtue glowed 

In nil her smiles, without forbidding pride,” 

there was a clearness in her judgment, 
which, almost unconsciously to himself, he 
feared would place the characters of his 
new friends in a light which must destroy 
the pleasure he found in their fascinating 
manners, and ardent expressions of gra¬ 
titude and esteem towards him. 

Something of the same sentiment kept 
him silent on the subject to Elizabeth 
and Montague. They all saw with pain 
that his evenings were less uniformly de- 
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voted to love and family intercourse than 
formerly, but none of them knew the 
cause, any farther than that he was en¬ 
gaged in parties with Belville. But as 
these absences never took place when the 
two families were united without company, 
and as some part of every day was devoted 
to Emily, with all the ardour of unabated 
love, there was nothing in his conduct of 
which she could justly complain. She 
had too much prudence to trammel him 
in the bonds of jealous tenderness, and was 
not aware that his time was occupied in a 
manner injurious to himself. 

From fear of his father, lord Belville 
had taken precautions to prevent his fre¬ 
quent visits to the gaming-table being ge¬ 
nerally known; and a promise of secrecy 
which he drew from Clanalvon baffled all 
the efforts of Montague to learn the truth 
from him. But at length the vigilance of 
Montague discovered it, and he pointed 
out to his cousin /he base and selfish pas¬ 
sions which must agitate the heart of a 
• VOL, i. G 
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gamester, in a strain of such manly elo¬ 
quence as led Clanalvon to shudder at 
the idea that he had been induced, even 
by inadvertency and motives of kindness, 
to assume the semblance of such a cha¬ 
racter; but this character he could not 
bring himself to believe was Belville’s; 
in his attractive manners he thought he 
saw a mind formed for better things, and 
to these he hoped his influence might 
guide him. To Charles he would not 
communicate his hopes, as he was aware 
that he saw Belville in a very different 
light; the intimacy was therefore conti¬ 
nued, but Clanalvon now steadily refused 
to accompany him to the gaming-table; 
and Belville, who knew “ to shift with 
every shifting of the scene,” cherished 
his hopes of effecting a reformation in 
him, and engaged him in promises for 
large sums, in order to enable him to with¬ 
draw honourably. 

While Clanalvon was thus lavishing 
thousands on the worthless and deceitful, 
the deserving and industrious shared also 
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largely in his liberality. Many respect*- 
abl* tradesmen were by his assistance en¬ 
abled to overcome difficulties which would 
otherwise have ruined them, and many 
others owed to his bounty and active ex¬ 
ertions in their favour, their first estab¬ 
lishment in business. Many young men 
of fashion were stopped in their first en¬ 
trance on a ruinous course, by his paying 
for them trifling debts, that they dared 
not avow to their parents, on receiving 
their promise not to incur more; at the 
same time he indulged the vanity of his 
mother, by an establishment and style of 
entertainment in which no allowance was 
made for his other extensive sources of ex¬ 
penditure* 

In vain Montague and Elizabeth warn¬ 
ed him that such extravagance must de¬ 
feat all his plans pf benevolence for his 
tenantry and country neighbourhood—in 
vain, they reminded him that sir James 
Cray had often said that the savings of 
the minority would not fully extend to 
oi 
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the payment of his father’s debts, to which 
he had pledged himself at the age of eigh¬ 
teen ; and that the deficiency there would 
be greater than sir James had foreseen, as 
a person who owed the property a large 
sum had lately failed—the first object that 
touched his feelings put to flight all the 
resolutions of caution which their advice 
had given birth to; and the fond applause 
of his mother, and the delighted smiles 
of Olivia, whenever any of his benevolent 
actions came to their knowledge, seemed 
in his mind to throw an air of coldness 
over the counsels of his more rational 
friend and sister. 

Emily’s applauses, and Emily’s smiles, 
also, had encouraged him in the beginning, 
when she saw only the benevolence, and 
was not aware of the consequences; but 
at length, warned of these by Elizabeth, 
she exerted all her influence to convince 
him, that the liberality which is unbound¬ 
ed must necessarily be transient, and suc¬ 
ceeded in checking his profusion* but not 
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until after it had gone lengths which, on 
reflection, alarmed him for the future. 

Soon, however, he was again ensnared 
into new expences. He and Howard dined 
at lord Dormer’s, whence they and Bel- 
ville were to go together to a ball, at 
which the Clanalvon ladies and Mrs. and 
Miss Nugent were to be. The beginning 
of the evening passed pleasantly, and no¬ 
thing occurred to awaken the prudence of 
Clanalvon, until, at the moment the three 
young men went out of the hall-door, lord 
Belville observed that they were too early 
yet for a ball, adding, that he had unfor¬ 
tunately got himself engaged in a promise 
to meet a friend at the club-room; that 
bis resolution against gaming was now so 
fixed, that he hoped there was no danger 
of his being tempted to the table; but it 
would be his certain security if Clanalvon 
and Howard would go with him, and he 
would not detain them more than ten 
minutes, while Jie just spoke on the busi¬ 
ness for which his friend wished to meet 
him. 
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To Clanalvon’s expostulation, why he 
did not appoint some other place of meet¬ 
ing ? he carelessly answered—“ My dear 
fellow, you will find it is just the same 
thing—I know I am quite safe.” 

They accordingly accompanied him— 
the gentleman was not come, but Belville 
requested them to wait, as he said he was 
In general very punctual, and might cer¬ 
tainly be expected in a few minutes. 

After some time, during which lord 
Belville frequently looked at his watch, 
and assumed all the attitudes of impa¬ 
tience, he took up the dice-box, and pro¬ 
posed a few throws amongst themselves, 
merely pour passer le terns. Clanalvon 
peremptorily declined it, and his old ac¬ 
quaintance, captain Sutton, who was there, 
observed that he was much in the right, 
saying that he believed he had intelligence 
to communicate more interesting to feel¬ 
ings such as his lordship’s, than a dice=box 
could be. He then drejv him aside, to 
tell him the beneficial effect his generous 
conduct had had on the character of his 
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brother; and entered into such minute 
particulars of his present sentiments, his 
gratitude, his plans, and his prospects, 
that nearly an hour had passed away be¬ 
fore he was aware of it. 

Starting, at length, at the recollection 
that Emily might be waiting for him at 
the ball, he rose to join his companions, 
and found Howard rattling his dice-box 
in the full spirit of the game. Shocked 
at the sight, he stepped angrily forward 
to Belville, who was also playing; but, 
prepared to be beforehand with him, Bel¬ 
ville rose to meet him, and interrupting 
his first exclamation, without seeming to 
near it, he said, in a voice of affectionate 
solicitude—“ Oh, Clanalvon! why did you 
leave that giddy boy to me—you who 
have so much more influence over him ?” 

In an instant the prompt feelings of 
Clanalvon turned on himself, as, the only 
pei^on to blame. He had deserted his 
young and indiscreet friend, and he alone 
was answerable for the consequences.— 
“ Howard,” said he, solemnly, “ yoar fa- 
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tlier, your mother, abhor a gamester. To 
what do your losses amount ? It was I 
who brought you here, and it is I who 
should bring you hence uninjured.” 

The loss was trivial, and soon settled; 
but Clanalvon knew that the ruling foible 
of Howard was an intense love of plea¬ 
sure, in whatever form it presented itself; 
he saw that he had caught the spirit of 
the scene he had been engaged in, and 
would be easily tempted there again ; and 
on the way to their appointment for the 
evening, he warned him against a passion 
for gaming with all the force of reason 
and persuasion, while Belville echoed all 
his sentiments, thus strengthening the 
hold he had already acquired over his in¬ 
tended victim, in blinding him to his cha¬ 
racter. 

It was late when they entered the ball¬ 
room. Clanalvon looked round for Emi¬ 
ly, and saw her going down the dance, 
languid, pale, and spiritless. Her eyes 
brightened as she perceived him; but the 
transient lustre faded away when she more 
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nearly observed his dejected countenance 
as he approached her. 

\Vhile watching her down the set, he 
heard the soft voice of Miss Hazlewood 
pronounce his name; and turning, he saw 
the dejection of his countenance reflected 
in the sudden change of hers.—“ You are 
not well, lord Clanalvon,” she exclaimed, 
in a tone of alarm. 

He had recourse to the usual excuse on 
such occasions—a headache; her vine- 
garette was instantly in his hand; and she 
requested lord Belville, who was at her 
side, to go in search of lavender water to 
bathe his temples. 

Touched by her kind solicitude, he en¬ 
deavoured to rally his spirits to enter into 
conversation with her, until, seeing Emi¬ 
ly’s partner lead her to her aunt, he begged 
Cecilia to join her friend with him. 

Emily welcomed him with a smile more 
affectionate than joyous.—“ You are late,” 
said she; “ I hope nothing unpleasant Was 
detained you ?*** 

o 3 
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“ I have a headache,” he replied, press¬ 
ing the hand she held out to him; “ but 
I shall recover myself now,” and he seated 
himself between her and Cecilia. 

Emily saw evidently that something 
more than a headache was amiss with him. 
She longed to know the truth ; but, fear¬ 
ful of distressing him by inquiry, tried 
rather to divert his thoughts from it. 

Sensible, by her expressive looks rather 
than by her words, that she felt and shared 
his uneasiness, and soothed by the soft as¬ 
siduities of Cecilia, he soon recovered his 
cheerfulness, and the time passed plea¬ 
santly until the party broke up. But, alone 
in his chamber, the events of the evening 
returned with oppressive weight on his 
mind; he had led, within the precincts 
which he himself had found so dangerous, 
a rash inexperienced boy—the lover, and 
as he had some reason to believe, the fa¬ 
voured lover of his sister—a youth, too, 
Whose fond though rigid parents consi¬ 
dered him as secure from every danger 
when in his society; he knew him to be 
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warm-hearted, friendly, guileless, and in¬ 
nocent as childhood of every vice; but he 
also knew him to be unfixed in principle, 
ardent in the pursuit of pleasure, and, 
consequently, open to temptation; and to 
a disposition thus almost equally suscep¬ 
tible either of good or evil, he had per¬ 
haps given the first bent towards the lat¬ 
ter ; his eyes also now opened to the cha¬ 
racter of Belville. The good sense which 
he had endeavoured to lull asleep while 
only himself was concerned, roused when 
the principles of his friend and the happi¬ 
ness of his sister became endangered. He 
reviewed the' past, and with bitter regret 
for his neglect of the counsels of Mon¬ 
tague and other friends, was convinced 
that Belville and his mother had practised 
on his feelings by the deepest art, and 
that his reformation was only feigned, to 
lure him into his society, from which he 
determined to withdraw, and, if possible, 
to Vithdraw Howard also. 

A note from* sir James Gray, informing 
him that he had arrived the night before. 
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and promising to be ready to see him in 
two hours, agreeably surprised Clanalvon 
the following morning. What a new turn 
did this give to his feelings! every cloud 
of sorrow or anxiety fled before the hope 
that the time was now come in which he 
could fix the day of his marriage with 
Emily. He hastened to her, and almost 
breathless from joyous emotion, announced 
to her the arrival of sir James, earnestly 
pressing her to name the day for their 
union, that he might make arrangements 
with him accordingly. 

“ Gently, dear Clanalvon,” said Mrs. 
Nugent; “ when you have settled with 
sir James, we shall know better how to 
proceed.” 

Clanalvon was grieved, but could offer 
no reasonable objection; and with a beat¬ 
ing heart he went to the house of his 
guardian. 

Sir James received him with warm af¬ 
fection, and after friendly inquiries for, his 
mother and sisters — “Well, my dear 
Clanalvon,” said he, “ so now you are a 
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man, and as great a goose as ever, I will 
engage. Sit down, child, and tell me all 
your plans.” 

“ My first plan is what I believe you 
guessed before you left the country,” re¬ 
plied Clanalvon. 

“ Yes, to marry Miss Nugent; so that 
is the cause of the business-face you have 
got on you this morning—you used not 
to be in such a hurry about business,” said 
sir James; “ well, so much the better— 
Emily Nugent is an excellent girl; it is 
well to get one sensible person among you, 
though I believe Elizabeth has a little 
brains; as for the rest of you, it is all sen¬ 
timent, and generosity, and liberality; so 
that I expect to hear you are over head 
and ears in debt already.” 

Blushing and hesitating, Clanalvon ac¬ 
knowledged that he had involved himself 
a little farther than he ought. 

“ How, child ?” exclaimed sir James, 
startled at finding some truth in his own 
jesting sarcasm; “ sure you have not con¬ 
trived to get in debt already ? Did you 
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not receive a half-year’s rent in Novem¬ 
ber, that is, upwards of seven thousand 
pounds ?” 

“ But some of the tenants could not 
pay,” Clanalvon answered; “ besides the 
deduction of my mother’s jointure.” 

“ But there is not a tenant on your land 
that is not well able to pay his rent, and 
support his family in comfort afterwards.” 

Clanalvon, half-laughing, half-abashed, 
assured him that he had not remitted the 
rent to any but a few who had large fa¬ 
milies, and appeared unable to pay it with¬ 
out ruin. 

“ Remitted the rent, child! Do you 
mean that you have forgiven it to them 
entirely ? Did you give your receipt to 
men that did not pay you ?” inquired sir 
James. 

“ Only in a few instances,” said Clan¬ 
alvon, “ where I felt it dreadful that I 
should wring from them a trifling sum, 
ruinous to them, and unimportant to me.” 

“ Ay!” exclaimed sir James; “ and 
your mother was of the same opinion; 
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that woman thinks that if money be but 
spent sentimentally, and elegantly too (she 
woht forget that), the very stones may be 
coined into gold to supply its place. Well, 
well, all I can say is, that your tenants 
are a great parcel of fools, that they did 
not all tell the same story.” 

He then entered seriously on the im¬ 
portant duties a man of large fortune 
owed his country, the power of fulfilling 
which ought not to be trifled away in 
compliance with every start of transient 
good-nature, kindly adding—“Come,cheer 
up, my boy! though you are such a good- 
natured goose now, I know you have 
sense enough to appreciate your situation, 
and to do it honour in future.” He then 
produced the accounts. 

Of all sir James had to inform him, 
Glanalvon had long been perfectly aware, 
but he had reflected on it so little, and so 
little made it a guide to his actions, that 
it came on his spirits with all the shock of 
painful unforeseen intelligence. The sav¬ 
ings of the minority were, as his guardian 
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had often told him, and as lady Elizabeth 
had often reminded him, considerably 
short of the amount of his father’s de&ts; 
that deficiency, augmented by the failure 
of a person who owed the property up¬ 
wards of ten thousand pounds, and by the 
promise of Clanalvon to pay some of the 
creditors interest as well as principal, 
which had not been taken into sir James’s 
. calculation, now amounted to something 
above twenty-two thousand pounds, in¬ 
cluding the fortunes of his sisters as part 
of the debt; according to their father’s 
will, interest on these was to commence 
from the time their brother came of age. 
The grandfather of the present earl, on ac¬ 
count of the extravagance of his eldest son, 
had entailed the estate first on Clanalvon, 
and afterwards on his own second son, so 
strictly, that it was impossible to raise 
money by mortgage on it. 

Sir James observed, that as he had for 
some time past been aware of pretty nearly 
the amount of the deficiency, he had con¬ 
sidered of a remedy for it. The fortune 
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of lady Elizabeth, he said, must be held 
sacj^d, as he hoped she would soon give 
it to that worthy fellow Montague; but 
little Olivia was too young to be in a hur¬ 
ry for hers, and therefore all his father’s 
other debts'might have been discharged 
at once, and Olivia’s money replaced by 
instalments of five thousand a-year, which, 
with his mother’s jointure, and the inte¬ 
rest of both sister’s fortunes, would con¬ 
fine him for a few years to between five 
and six thousand pounds per annum.— 
“ But,” continued he, “ your own debts 
have deranged all this. My idea of the 
right and honourable would be, that you 
should pay the debts you have yourself 
contracted, and for which the people may 
be distressed, and settle for your father’s 
afterwards; but I know your mother pre¬ 
fers the superhonourable to the honour¬ 
able, and will have your father’s debts 
paid first, and the creditors assembled for 
the purppse, and a speech made on the 
occasion, and all that, of which I am sure 
she has pictured the scene to her -own 
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mind a hundred times. Well, well, we 
will not disappoint her of her show-/!ay, 
if we can help it—perhaps Charles may 
not want the whole of Elizabeth’s money 
at first ?” 

“ No,” exclaimed Clanalvon, “ I will 
never touch hers. I know their intention 
is to purchase land and settle on their own 
property — their happiness shall not be 
marred for my folly.” 

“ Well, we shall see about it,” said sir 
James. “ Do you bring me, as soon as 
you can make it out, an accurate state¬ 
ment of your debts, and we will settle 
every thing the best we can for you all. 
And now,” added the worthy man,“bright¬ 
en up your countenance a little. Your 
mother is, you say, going to have an as¬ 
sembly to-night—do not break her foolish 
heart with your doleful looks, when she 
intends to be so graceful and happy to¬ 
night. I Suppose it will add a few hun¬ 
dreds to the account, but^ no matter—Jet 
the woman have her ball in peace—it is 
long till she will have another; for if she 
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cannot be at the top of splendour, she will 
get*out of the way altogether; so say no¬ 
thing about business until to-morrow, and 
tell her I will go see her performance this 
evening.” 

When Clanalvon returned home, he 
found all there was gaiety and splendour. 
It was, the first hall poor lady Clanalvon 
had given in Dublin since her husband’s 
death, and she looked so proud, so happy, 
so elated, that tears filled her son’s eyes, 
as he thought how soon the triumph was 
to end, for well he knew the truth of sir 
James’s observation on the subject; and 
bitterly he reproached himself for the pro¬ 
fusion which had made her favourite child 
the means of bringing on her the mortifi¬ 
cation which he knew she would severely 
feel, overlooking at the moment that she 
had'had any share in that profusion. 

Hastily quitting the busy scene of pre¬ 
paration, he retired to his study, to look 
over the memorandums of the several en¬ 
gagements he had entered into. The 
atnount, when put together, shocked and 
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amazed him. Each separate sum he re¬ 
membered, but he had never before com¬ 
bined ti»e whole in his mind; he also re¬ 
membered that the accounts of his uphol¬ 
sterer, coachmaker, and many other trades¬ 
people, were not yet sent in. 

He remained, pacing the apartment with 
agitated steps, sometimes reviewing the 
account, in hopes of detecting some error 
in the calculation—sometimes adding to 
it articles which had at first escaped his 
memory—and sometimes wondering at 
the past infatuation, which now rendered 
new to his feelings what he had always 
known, until the joyous voice of Olivia 
called to him—“ Come, Clanalvon, come,” 
she cried; “ you must leave your books 
for to-day—you do not know how late it 
is. We are going to dinner, and you have 
not yet seen the rooms—come out, come 
out,” she added, “ or let me in.” 

Clanalvon opened his door—the smiling 
countenance of his sister struck a pang to 
his heart.—“ Now,” said Olivia, “ since 
you «w ere not with us the whole time, do 
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not go through the house until it is light¬ 
ed j^you will be delighted with the beauty 
of the decorations.” 

Clanalvon resolved not to throw over 
her playful smiles a cloud of anxiety for 
him, and struggled to assume a cheerful¬ 
ness he did not feel. They ran together 
to the dining-room—pleasure beamed from 
every eye there—all were too much en¬ 
gaged in the business of the evening to 
perceive the dejection he could not wholly 
conquer, except Elizabeth, who having 
foreseen it, as the natural consequence of 
his interview with sir James, could not be 
deceived, and tried, by increased tender¬ 
ness of manner, to soothe his feelings, and 
by observations on the necessity which his 
rank and fortune laid them undex*, of giv¬ 
ing at least one magnificent entertainment 
during the winter, endeavoured to erase 
this day’s extravagance from his list of self- 
repfoaches. 

The scene of pleasure^ of festivity, of 
expence, that followed, was viewed by 
Clanalvon aloqe with pain. Not a cloud 
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sat on any brow, to darken the brilliancy 
of the evening; every one was pleased— 
every one was happy. His mother was 
peculiarly calculated to charm, and all the 
captivating graces of her manner and con¬ 
versation were now called forth. Clanalvon 
beheld her happy and brilliant in the sphere 
for which she seemed peculiarly formed, 
and lamented the necessity that was to 
throw her back into the comparative ob¬ 
scurity in which she had hitherto lived 
since her widowhood. No feelings of re¬ 
gret for Emily mingled with his reflec¬ 
tions ; he knew her to be equally capable 
of adorning splendour or retirement; nor 
could all his partial fondness for his mo¬ 
ther prevent his being sensible that in the 
hands of Emily his consequence, would be 
supported as respectably, with much less 
of the expensive show that she delighted 
in. 

Elizabeth, too, aware that their present 
extravagant style of living must, for a 
while, be suspended, viewed her mother 
withi a degree of tenderness* which for the 
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time annihilated the sentiments of disap¬ 
probation with which she had latterly re¬ 
garded the excessive vanity that was per¬ 
petually defeating its own ends, by de¬ 
stroying the means of its gratification. 

Clanalvon danced the two first sets with 
partners rather of etiquette than of choice, 
and still finding that Emily was not ar¬ 
rived, he went to Miss Hazlewood; she 
was sitting by her chaperon, silent and 
thoughtful—lord Belville, as usual, at her 
side, and in evident impatience at her in¬ 
attention to him. 

“ Miss Hazlewood,” said Clanalvon. 

She did not hear, and he repeated the 
name, taking her hand. She started, her 
colour brightened, and her countenance 
became suddenly animated.—“ You have 
not been dancing?” he said. 

“ No,” replied Cecilia; “ I hate dancing 
in a crowd, and no partner offered who 
could reconcile me to it.” 

Something in the look and manner, fa¬ 
ther than the words, indicated to Clanal- 
ytm that he would not have been rejected 
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on the same account. In fact, she had 
oftei* danced with him in greater crowds 
than the present. To, ask her to dance 
after she had refused others, for a reason 
which still existed in equal force, would, 
he felt, be an impertinent assumption of 
an intended compliment to himself; and 
to quit her in search of another partner, 
he felt would be a gross rudeness towards 
her, and he accordingly provided himself 
with a seat next her. 

This movement was not unmarked. 
Mrs. Mansfield, surrounded by her cote, 
rie, had impatiently watched for his com¬ 
ing to engage one of her daughters, and 
used as much skill and manoeuvre to avoid 
partners as she sometimes did to obtain 
them. With feelings of rage and disap¬ 
pointment, she now saw him engage him¬ 
self to another—not merely fbr the dance, 
but, what she thought infinitely more 
alarming, for the purpose enjoying her 
conversation. 

* 

“ I am not yet sure which, the beauti¬ 
ful Miss Nugent, or the wealthy Miss 
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Hazlewood, will carry off the young earl,” 
said^an old lady of her coterie, who fead 
her feelings in her countenance, and, on 
account of some late losses at cards to her, 
took a malignant pleasure in irritating 
them; “ were I to judge from his manner, 
I should think he liked the beauty best; 
but the fair heiress seems to receive no 
small pleasure from his attentions.” 

“ Really,” said another lady, who hap¬ 
pening at the moment to have no particu¬ 
lar reason for any particular opinion on 
the subject, spoke as she thought, “ I do 
not know what to think. I never saw a 
man appear more devotedly attached than 
he does to Miss Nugent; but, when she 
is not present, I could almost say the same 
of Miss Hazlewood.” 

“ It appears then,” observed another, 
“ that his passion for one lady is love, and 
for the other a very sentimental friend¬ 
ship” 

“ Mrs. Mansfield,” said the first lady 
who had spoken,* “ you knew his lordship 
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in the country—which do you think will 
be countess of Clanalvon ?” 

“ The lion and the unicorn fighting for the crown. 

Up springs the little dog, and knocks them both down,” 

replied Mrs. Mansfield, laughing signifi¬ 
cantly. 

“ He certainly is a great admirer of Miss 
Jane Mansfield,” said a lady, who was ad¬ 
mitted to all Mrs. Mansfield’s supper-par¬ 
ties, for thinking every man of their ac¬ 
quaintance in love with her daughters; 
for every prudent mother knows that next 
to the reality of a lover, the reputation of 
one is of the first importance to a young 
lady. 

“ He certainly often notices her,” said 
Mrs. Mansfield; but we all know Jenny 
is so plain, she cannot attract attention as 
much as Maria. No—Maria often offends 
him, she is so sprightly, and such a gay 
little flirt, and then he is off to another— 
Jane oftener than any one else; but I have 
seen him look so distressed—poor fellow!” 

“ But I really think,” said the first lady, 
smiling, “ that lord Clanalvon admires 
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your second daughter quite as much as 
Missf'Mansfield.” 

“ I sometimes have suspected,” said the 
elated mother, “ that Jane was the object. 
There are few girls more accomplished 
than Jane, but that is rather in Charles 
Montague’s taste; they talk by the hour 
together of botany, and geography, and 
things quite above me, I assure you.” 

She paused to give this hint time to 
make a due impression on her auditors, 
and resumed—“ But as to his lordship 
and Emily Nugent, you may take it from 
me, who am in such close intimacy with 
them all, there is nothing in it whatever; 
they have been friends and playfellows 
from their childhood—nothing more. Lady 
Clanalvon did, I believe, at one time take 
some sentimental nonsense about it into 
her head, which caused a report. You 
know her dear ladyship has such fine feel¬ 
ings !"* 

** Hush!” said one of her party; “ Mrs. 
Nugent is close behind you.” 

H 2 
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Mrs. Nugent had heard the conversa¬ 
tion; and though pained and annoyed by 
the remarks made on his attentions to Ce¬ 
cilia, every feeling of jealousy on behalf 
of her niece vanished, as she saw him, in¬ 
stantly on catching a glance of her, spring 
from his seat, and hastily advance towards 
her. 

“ Where is Emily ?” he anxiously asked, 
taking her hand. 

“ She had a cold, so I thought it best 
riot to bring her out.” 

“ A cold! not a bad one ?—ds she gone 
to bed ?—have you sent for a physician ? 
—is she feverish?—has she taken any 
thing?” inquired Clanalvon. 

“ I may answer ‘ no’ to aU your ques¬ 
tions ; you know you remarked that she 
had a slight cold this morning,” said Mrs. 
Nugent. 

“ Then it is nothing serious ?" 

“ You would not see me here,' dear 
boy, if it were,” replied Mis. Nugent, 
smiling. 

“ I will call early to-morrow, to inquire 
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about her,” said Clanalvon; “and you 
will see me—I want to speak to you, to 
renew the subject you put me off of this 
morning.” 

Mrs. Nugent consented; and after a 
few minutes conversation, he remarked 
that at sight of her he had started away 
so abruptly from Miss Hazlewood, that 
politeness required him to return, begging 
of her to accompany him. 

With this Mrs. Nugent readily com¬ 
plied, feeling that it would be useful in 
silencing the observations which she found 
were whispered about, and which she 
wished to stop, rather from a fear of their 
being injurious to Cecilia, than from any 
other cause; and remained with her as 
long as she judged sufficient to answer 
her benevolent purpose, leaving her only 
tvfoen she feared that her attaching herself 
too dbsely to her might seem like watch- 
over her conversation with Clanalvon. 

He remained unavoidably fixed to the 
side of Cecilia;‘for when he had atone 
time risen to speak to a gentleman pacing 
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near, she had checked him, by whispering 
—“ Do not let lord Belville get your chair 
—he persecutes me so.” 

This was no manoeuvre on her part to 
detain him, but simply the effect of the 
habit she indulged herself in, of yielding 
to every feeling as it arose, without weigh¬ 
ing either consequences or appearances. 
She liked the conversation of lord Clan- 
alvon, and disliked that of lord Belville, 

The vanity of lady' Clanalvon was high¬ 
ly gratified in seeing the elegant and cap¬ 
tivating lord Belville hovering near, vain¬ 
ly watching to catch one of those smiles 
which were lavished in bright profusion 
on her son; and every time she passed 
them by, she stopped, with soihe expres¬ 
sions of caressing endearment for Ceeilia. 

The manners of both struck Clanalvon, 
for the first time, with an apprehension 
that his attentions to Miss Hazlewood 
were liable to a misconstruction, which 
every sentiment of honour and of delicacy 
called on him to prevent? and for this pur¬ 
pose he took the first opportunity of one 
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of his sisters being near him, to say to 
her^ loud enough for Cecilia to hear—“ I 
am quite miserable about Emily, but I 
hope foolishly so, for Mrs. Nugent would 
not have left her, if any thing that could 
be of consequence was amiss.” 

He added some words, expressive of his 
hope that she was only detained at home 
by delicacy, on account of the arrange¬ 
ments now pending respecting her mar¬ 
riage; but the very consciousness of the 
intention with which they were uttered, 
rendered him unable to pronounce them 
distinctly enough to reach the ear of Ce¬ 
cilia. If they had reached her, they would 
probably have produced no change on her 
countenance. Alive only to the present 
moment, and to one feeling at a time, she 
loved lord Clanalvon with all the fervent 
enthusiasm with which she might love the 
hero of a romance or a poem, and with as 

littje reference of that sentiment to her- 

• 

self, or her own views in life. The idea 
of supplanting her friend in his heart ne¬ 
ver Entered her mind, either as an object 
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to pursue, or to guard against—sire de¬ 
lighted in his conversation and attentions, 
sought them with avidity, and thought 
no farther. 

Mrs. Hastings, who was a worthy, sen¬ 
sible woman, might have opened her eyes 
to the danger she was incurring, either of 
involving herself in a hopeless attachment, 
or in the guilt of treachery towards her 
friend, but that she held the opinions of 
that lady in too much contempt to listen 
to them. In her childhood she had ar¬ 
dently loved her* and with pleasure found 
herself consigned by her father's will to 
her care; but about a year before the pre¬ 
sent period, a difference of opinion respect¬ 
ing a novel, with which Cecilia was en¬ 
chanted, and of which Mrs. Hastings en¬ 
deavoured to point out the gracefully- 
veiled } immoral tendency, convinced the 
young enthusiast that her monitress, 
though a good kind of woman, was, ut¬ 
terly devoid of taste, sentiment, and re¬ 
finement, and incapable "of entering into 
ovscomprehending her feelings. Emily 
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and Mrs. Nugent, whose advice might 
have been useful to her on any other oc¬ 
casion, were precluded from the possibi¬ 
lity of offering it on this, as they well 
knew she would only resent it with in¬ 
dignation, as the effect of an unjust and 
insulting jealousy. 

Clanalvon passed an uneasy and restless 
night. The exhilaration of his mother 
during the splendid festivity which she so 
eminently graced, impressed on his mind 
a painful conviction of the bitterness of 
regret with which she would submit to 
the jdan of economy necessary to the re¬ 
covery of a free command over his ample 
fortune; yet to retrieve that power which, 
mk^r judicious management, might be 
so extensively useful* principle, and the 
enlarged benevolence which governed his 
mind when not under the influence of 
some immediate impression, taught him 
to consider an imperative duty. 

•At other times, Miss Hazlewood equally 
disturbed his thoughts. Of the whispers 
H9 
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in circulation on the subject of her open 
preference of him, he was not ignorant. 
Was he right in continuing the attentions 
which gave rise to them ? Was there not 
a danger also, that, under the guise of 
frank and mutual friendship, her heart 
might be ensnared into a more exclusive 
attachment? Yet, on the other hand, her 
ardent affection for Emily proved that no 
such danger existed; and in respect to the 
comments of others, did not the pain im¬ 
pressed on her ever-varying countenance, 
on the slightest instance of neglect from 
any of the few she distinguished by her 
regard,, expose her to them in a more hu¬ 
miliating manner than his attentions could 
do ? That her greatest source of enjoy¬ 
ment was in his conversation, was not to 
be doubted; and was he,.for a dubious 
remedy, to a perhaps imaginary evil, to 
deprive so dejected, so unhappy, and so 
amiable a being, of one of the few enjoy-, 
ments of which the peculiar construction 
of her mind rendered her gusceptiblp? , 
For his uneasiness about Howard his 
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mind found no palliative. Through all 
the huriy of the preceding day, he had 
fotfhd a few minutes time to call on him, 
for the purpose of renewing his cautions 
on the subject of gaming, but found he 
was from home, and, as he learned from 
his servant, in company with lord Bel- 
ville. 

In the evening, it was later than his 
usual hour of attendance at their house, 
when he entered the ball-room with the 
same dangerous companion, looking heat¬ 
ed and discomposed, and Clanalvon, with 
an aching heart, had Observed his assi¬ 
duities towards his sister Olivia—assidui¬ 
ties which he himself had once encouraged, 
in partial admiration of his frank and ge¬ 
nerous nature, as likely to promote her 
happiness, but which he now regarded 
with apprehension, as of a contrary ten¬ 
dency. To himself he imputed this 
change, overlooking, in the bitterness of 
self-accusation, that principles so easily- 
shaken could not, under any circumstan- 
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ces, have formed a foundation for any ra¬ 
tional dependence. 

But through his troubled thoughts the 
image of Emily appeared, like a vision of 
peace and happiness. With all the fasci¬ 
nations of his mother, she had not the 
same love of displaying them. The family 
circle and the crowded assembly saw her 
equally animated and equally composed. 
In her his heart could repose all Its feel¬ 
ings, without fear of harsh reproof or 
blind indulgence. She could see, and 
could aid him against the weaknesses of 
his character, while she would shield him 
from humiliation or self-reproach, by point¬ 
ing out the virtues connected with them. 
Once united to her, bis course through 
life would be honourable, useful, happy • 
and no weak vanity in he# Would retard 
that union, until it could take place With 
all the splendour due to his rank and for¬ 
tune ; and with soothing reveries of a life 
passed with her in domestic blessedness 
Und public utility, he tranquillized his 
spirits for a few hours rest. 
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Before the family were assembled next 
morning, Clanalvon went to Emily, to 
giv& her an account of all that had passed, 
telling her, with a smile, that he hoped 
she would not value him the less, for find¬ 
ing that she was to commence life with 
him less brilliantly than he had taught her 
to expect. 

From her he returned to converse with 
his mother and sisters on the state of his 
affairs. He dreaded lest his mother, in 
the bitterness of her first vexation at the 
proposed restriction in their expenditure, 
should reproach him with an extravagance 
to which the habits she had encouraged in 
him of indiscriminate unreflecting good¬ 
nature had so largely contributed; and 
this he felt he could hardly bear, in the 
manner in which he wished to bear every 
thing from her. But his fears were ground- 
less—all her anger turned on sir James 
Gray. After he had explained'to her all 
die particulars—“ But* my dear,” she. ex¬ 
claimed, “ I cannot understand by what 
strange management sir James has reduced 
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your large fortune to five thousand pounds 
a-year.” 

In vain Clanalvon repeated and v&ied 
the manner of his explanation; she obsti¬ 
nately persisted in not understanding.— 
M What is the use,” she said, “ of your 
having fifteen thousand pounds a-year, if 
you are to spend but five? and if all this 
be true, why were we never told it be¬ 
fore?” 

“ Dear mamma,” exclaimed her son, 
“ we always knew that my father’s debts 
exceeded the savings of the minority; we 
also knew of Mr. D——’s failure the mo¬ 
ment it occurred; it was our own folly,” 
he checked himself, and changed the ex¬ 
pression—“ my own folly that prevented 
our acting on it.” 

“ And can,” replied lady Clanalvon, 
" the folly, as you term it, of a few months, 
destroy a fortune such as yours? Depend 
upon it, my love, there is something at 
the bottom of it which you do not under¬ 
stand. I will go myself, agd speak to sir 
James.” 
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In vain her three children joined in en¬ 
deavouring to dissuade her from a step, 
wliiah, from the temper she was then in, 
they saw could only tend to unpleasant 
altercation, and, perhaps, wound the feel¬ 
ings of their worthy and zealous friend. 
She ordered her carriage, and would not 
admit of a word being spoken on the sub¬ 
ject, until they reached the house of sir 
James. 

. The conversation took the expected 
turn. She assailed him with smooth words 
and bitter insinuations—“ That there was 
something extraordinary”—“ How could 
it be?” &c. &c. 

He answered her with calculations and 
accounts, of which she declared she was 
not competent to judge, and still returned 
to the charge—" That it was very extra- 
prdinary.” 

" We will wonder at it as much as you 
like presently,” said sir James, at length ; 
" but first let us settle, the business as it 
-Stands.” 

He then asked Clanalvon. for the me* 
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morandum of his personal debts. The 
good man started, with friendly emotion, 
at the vast amount, near sixteen thousand 
pounds, while, with burning blushes, Clan- 
ajvon informed him that the principal of 
his tradespeople’s bills were not yet come 
in. 

Sir James paused in thoughtful silence 
for some minutes, and then explained to 
lady Clanalvon and her daughters the plan 
he had arranged for the immediate pay¬ 
ment of the late earl’s debts; but for those 
now added he was unprepared, and must 
take some time to consider of a remedy 
for them. 

* It needs no deliberation,” said Eliza¬ 
beth ; “ I do not consider myself a single 
woman—I do not feel that I have any 
more right in my property than I would 
have as the wife of Charles Montague. 
In his name then, rather than my own, I 
desire that my twenty thousand pounds 
maybe employed, like Olivia’s, for u the 
present emergency, and, Ijke hers, be gra¬ 
dually repaid” 
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“ Impossible, Lizzy!” exclaimed her 
brother, while tears, which no sorrow could 
have drawn from him, rushed from his 
eyes; “ it would overturn all your plans, 
and Charles’s.” 

“ If it did,” said Elizabeth, affection¬ 
ately, “ we should be richly repaid, in 
shielding your honour from a cloud on 
your first entrance into life; but it will 
not injure us—perhaps we can arrange to 
pay the purchase-money gradually.” 

“ Or perhaps,” said Clanalvon, tears 
again rushing to his eyes, “ to risk losing 
the beautiful spot you had taken such a 
fancy to, and hereafter purchase one less 
to your taste.” 

No persuasions and entreaties of lady 
Elizabeth could have prevailed on her 
brother to accede to this arrangement, had 
not his mother interposed, and insisted on 
it, saying it would break her heart to see 
bipn exposed to the disgrace of being up- 
able to pay his debts of honour, or his 
tradespeople’s bills, before he left town.— 
* And now,” said she, when it was_set- 
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tied, ** liow much is this to add to the 
time in which my poor boy is to beJkept 
on the wretched pittance of five thousand 
a-year?” 

In vain her children reasoned, and sir 
James rallied—they could not remove 
from her imagination the impression that 
the family were reduced to the most de¬ 
plorable circumstances; and she talked of 
the most rigid economy, in order to short¬ 
en this miserable period of their existence. 

Lady Elizabeth, whose clear under¬ 
standing perceived that this line of con¬ 
duct and temper would render the conti¬ 
nuance of necessary economy impractic¬ 
able, after long and vain endeavours to 
soften the exaggeration of her mother’s 
feelings, proposed the total relinquish¬ 
ment of the interest of her fortune, and 
Olivia’s, until their brother^ estate was 
again unencumbered* 

Olivia joyfully seconded her proposal, 
while the mother, who had worked her¬ 
self into hysterical sobbing, embraced 
them with grateful transport, accepting 
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their offer, as there was no sacrifice, she 
said, too great to make for their brother 
“ in this dreadful emergency.” 

Clanalvon, though secretly determined 
not to be guilty of such injustice towards 
his generous sisters, felt that this was not 
the moment for expostulation; and Eliza¬ 
beth, dreading fresh irritation should he 
mention his marriage, hurried her mother 
away. 

Clanalvon, after placing them in the 
carriage, went directly to Emily Nugent. 
There, after giving vent to the feelings of 
his full heart, in ardent praises of the noble 
conduct of his sisters, he proposed their 
marriage, without preparation or parade, 
as soon as arrangements could be made 
for their leaving town immediately after. 
The settlements he mentioned to Mrs. 
Nugent, were to the full extent of what 
the will of his grandfather empowered him 
to make; and Emily was just assuring 
him that she was so little fond of show 
and bustle, that, if it did not give him 
uneasiness, she was rather pleased that 
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they should have to pass a few years in 
greater retirement and tranquillity, than 
would be, perhaps, perfectly justifiable, 
were he in full possession of his income, 
when lady Clanalvon entered alone. 

With much emotion she spoke of the 
“ dreadful business,” of which she sup¬ 
posed Clanalvon had informed them *, bit¬ 
terly lamenting the miserable change in 
their circumstances, lately so rich* so 
happy, so prosperous, and now reduced 
in a moment, she hardly knew how, to 
what, for the family of a nobleman, was 
scarcely above want. 

“ Dearest lady Clanalvon,” said Emily, 
with messing tenderness, laying her band 
on hers, “ do not see it In so gloomy a 
light—-five thousand a-year can furnish 
every comfort, every elegance. Splendour 
has had its turn, and will come again— 
meantime we can—” 

“ We can!” repeated lady Clanalvon, 
starting, and colouring deeply—“ My 
sweet Emily——” she phased, and hesi¬ 
tated. 
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<f We can, my Emily," said Clanalvon, 
eagerly, ** live happily without it.” 

“ But,” resumed his mother, recovering 
the courage which had failed her, “ you 
cannot surely expect me to consent to 
your marriage, until you can marry as an 
earl of Clanalvon ought.” 

The blush of mingled shame and indig¬ 
nation rose even to the fair forehead of 
Emily. 

“ She is entitled, by my promises,” he 
said, “ to an earl of Clanalvon, with fif¬ 
teen thousand a-year, but will not refuse 
him because he is for a short time limited 
to a smaller income.” 

“ She has too much regard for you,” 
said the mother, “ to wish you to marry, 
while you must bring your wife into ob¬ 
scurity.” 

" ** She has too much self-respect,” said 
Mrs. Nugent, calmly, but colouring, “ to 
enter a family where she is not welcomed 
by all.” 

“ Emily is above such frivolous consi- 
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derations,” exclaimed Clanalvon, seizing 
her hand; “ she will not break her ftith 
with me for a form of etiquette.” 

Emily had by this time recovered her 
self-possession; the mantling blood had 
retreated to her heart, and left her face as 
pale as marble. With a tremulous voice, 
that struggled for firmness, she said—“ It 
would indeed be frivolous in me, if any mo¬ 
tive of irritation or wounded feeling should 
induce me to deny the strong, the fixed 
affection which unites my heart, my fate, 
with yours. I am yours with consent of 
parents on both sides, but I think, in duty 
to your mother, the time of our union 
should yield to her wishes.” 

“ Oh, Eqiily!” cried Clanalvon, re¬ 
proachfully. 

“I feel I am right,” said she; “and 
believe me, it is not want of affection 
makes me yield to what I feel a duty in 
both.” 

a You are right, my child,” said Mrs. 
Nugent. 
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“ You are more than right, my sweet, 
my lovely Emily,” exclaimed lady Clan- 
alvon, ardently embracing her. 

“ She is wrong,” said Clanalvon, vehe¬ 
mently ; “ the generosity of her heart has 
beguiled her exalted understanding, or 
she could not have stooped to sacrifice my 
happiness, my real interest, to the indul¬ 
gence of an absurd and frivolous vanity, 
which she is incapable of partaking.” 

The first reproachful or disrespectful 
words she had ever heard from the lips of 
her son, threw lady Clanalvon into violent 
hysterics, from which no efforts could re¬ 
cover her, until the mild persuasions of 
Emily, and her repeated assurances that 
nothing could ever shake her fixed and 
firm affection for him, had won on him 
to make the promise she required, that he 
would not marry until his affairs were in 
a more prosperous states 

4-s they were going, Clanalvon said to 
Emily, impressively—" Emily, you have 
now, as far as In you lies, deprived my 
unstable character of that influence whicU 
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should have confirmed it in all you wish ; 
yet remember, whether you exert tha£ in¬ 
fluence over me or not, I shall consider 
every error of my conduct as a violation 
of my love to you.” 

“ And for what,” thought Emily, when 
she had retired to her own room, unable 
to speak on the subject, even to her aunt, 
“ for what is Clanalvon’s heart thus 
wrung, and his principles withdrawn froth 
the influence so dear to him? Merely 
for the love of vain show and empty pa¬ 
rade. His mother has pictured to her 
imagination his bride loaded with jewels, 
splendid equipages, magnificent entertain¬ 
ments ; and for these miserable follies she 
has risked—alas! she knows not what she 
may have risked!” and she melted into tears, 
as her mind ran over the peculiarities of 
his character. She justly believed herself 
dearer to him than all else that the world 
contained; but of the weak ungewBipus 
generosity which led him to sacrifice him¬ 
self to the impulse of the fawment, and in 
hjjcself all those whose interests were 
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bound up in his, she now felt the danger 
and the wrong; yet she did not love him 
the less. He mingled in every feeling of 
her breast; the earthly part of her soul was 
devoted to him; and in her supplications 
before the throne of mercy, she prayed for 
him as fervently as for herself—for him, 
more steadiness—for herself, for less devo¬ 
tion to him. Her thoughts sometimes 
startled that she loved him more than she 
ought to love any earthly object. His 
very faults excited a solicitude, that only 
tended to rivet her thoughts and feelings 
more closely to him; and now something 
like an apprehension connected with his 
mother’s unbounded influence, Miss Ha- 
zlewood’s immense fortune, attractive 
manners, and undisguised attachment for 
him, obtruded on her mind. She did not 
suffer herself actually to fear her as a ri¬ 
val; that, she felt* would be to wrong 
Clandlvon; yet something of doubt and' 
anxiety took place of the happy tranquil¬ 
lity of secure, unclouded love. 

Ladv Clanalvon was so exhausted, that 

VOL, i 
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when she returned home she threw her¬ 
self on the sofa, where, after a few h#urs 
repose had composed her nerves, she was 
visited by some compunctious feelings, as 
she recollected the vehement anguish of 
her son, and the deep though calm sor¬ 
row that spoke on the pale face of Emily; 
but visions of that beautiful Emily adorn¬ 
ing the splendour by which she was sur¬ 
rounded, and of her own exulting feel¬ 
ings, when congratulated on her lovely 
daughter-in-law, by the crowds of rank 
and fashion, and the numerous throng of 
tenants and dependants, for whom her 
fancy had prepared an entertainment, 
equally distinguished by magnificence 
and taste, put those feelings to flight, and 
brought her to the conclusion, that the 
delay she proposed was a cheap sacrifice 
to advantages, which, by adding to the 
consequence of her son, must add to his 
happiness. She could not, however, bear 
to feel that this idolized child was now 
irritated against her. She sent for him, 
and by arguments, persuasions, and raa- 
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temal endearments, endeavoured to win 
hin^ over to her opinion. 

He long adhered firmly to the declara¬ 
tion, that he had only complied in duty 
to her, enforced by the representations of 
Emily, but that he considered the sacri¬ 
fice as needless as it was severe; but at 
length her tears and caresses prevailed on 
him to relax the coldness of manner which 
resentment had given him, to soothe her 
in turn with reciprocal caresses, and to 
promise that he would not make her un- 
happy, by appearing dissatisfied with a sa¬ 
crifice made in compliance with her anx¬ 
ious care for his credit and advantage. 

For several days, however, his spirits 
continued so depressed that he was unable 
to mingle in society, and could find nei¬ 
ther interest or enjoyment in any thing 
but his long and daily visits to Emily, 
and in consultations with his guardian on 
the* state of his affairs. 

From the borrowed fortunes of his sis¬ 
ters his father’s debts were immediately 
i 2 
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discharged, though not with the eclat his 
mother had fondly imagined; his spirits 
were unequal to exertion, and he simply 
enclosed to each creditor the sum due: his 
own debts of honour, and a few shop debts, 
consumed the remainder of the forty 
thousand pounds; but as many of the lat¬ 
ter yet remained, for which the people to 
whom they were due were distressed, 
sir James offered, on his own account, 
to raise five thousand pounds, as he felt 
Clanalvon’s borrowing so early on his en¬ 
trance on life disadvantageous to him. 
When he put the sum into the hands of 
his young friend, he desired him to dis¬ 
pose of it immediately, for he Was sure, 
if he kept it an hour in the house, it 
would “ ooze out of the palms of his 
hands,” like Acres’s valour.—“ Now go, my 
boy,” he added, “ and in two days you 
will be here again. You were forced to 
gi\e it to some rascal with a pitiful faee, 
and are in despair about your just debts:” 
but as the day was far advanced* giving 
wSy to the lassitude natural to low spirits. 
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and feeling it impossible that he could 
aggin be deceived into spending on others 
what was so necessary to himself, he 
thought it needless that day to settle his 
various accounts, and on leaving his guar¬ 
dian returned home to dinner. 

He was there told that a gentleman 
waited for him, who wanted to speak to 
him on business, and cm entering his 
study, found captain Sutton, who hoped 
that the importance of the subject which 
had brought him would plead his excuse 
for the intrusion; and then proceeded to 
inform him that he had, the evening be¬ 
fore, by accident discovered, that Howard 
had already been led by lord Belville into 
4 ruinous course of dissipation, from whidh, 
if any thing could withdraw him, Mr. 
Sutton felt that it was the counsel of lord 
Clanalvon, and therefore felt it his du¬ 
ty to inform his lordship of the circum¬ 
stances. 

Starting at, the. dreadful intelligence, 
Clanalvon scarcely heard the latter part of 
what Mr. Sutton said, but resolved Tm- 
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mediately to fly to his unfortunate friend. 
Notwithstanding the agitation of # his 
mind since the conversation of his mother 
with sir James, he had repeatedly endea¬ 
voured to see Howard, and had some¬ 
times seen him for a few minutes; but it 
was evident that he wished to avoid the 
Clanalvon family, and felt pain and con¬ 
fusion in their presence. He was now 
not at home, nor did his servants know 
where he was gone; but, ever indefa¬ 
tigable in the cause of benevolence or 
friendship, Clanalvon sought him from 
place to place, and at length discovered 
that he was gone with lord Belville to at¬ 
tend a tavern-dinner: thither he followed 
him, and without giving his name, sent 
up a message, requesting to speak with 
him. 

The servant returned with the answer 
that Mr. Howard could not come down; 
but if the gentleman wished to join a 
merry party, they would ( be glad of his 
company. 

Say that lord Clanalvon will not de- 
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tain him longer than he desires,” said 
Clanalvon, and in a moment Howard ap¬ 
pealed in a state of intoxication. 

At sight of so young a creature in such 
a situation, Clanalvon started back, and 
his too-sensitive feelings struck him with 
the pang of self-reproach, as the cause 
of all the errors of his friend. Entreat¬ 
ing him to be calm, he led him away, 
but he was not now in a state to be rea¬ 
soned with on his conduct. He could 
only repeat the question—“ Does Olivia 
know all?” 

Clanalvon feared, by bringing him 
home, to incur for him the violent and 
injurious indignation of his parents; so, 
having immediately gained his consent to 
leave the tavern party, he accompanied 
him to an hotel, where, after effectually 
using ever^ means for restoring him to 
his senses, he reasoned with him on the 
fa^l course he saw him pursuing, ac¬ 
knowledged the share he had had in lead¬ 
ing him into if (exaggerated as it was by 
his desire to lessen his friend’s guilt), and 



drew from him a full confession of the ex¬ 
tent to which he had been led astray. 

The only part in which Clanalvort saw 
that his exertions could be of use, was the 
very large debts contracted by Howard, 
which he felt must ever be a burden to 
prevent his rising into the paths of virtue. 
He had not one moment’s hesitation in 
determining to discharge them at his own 
expcnce, but his troubled spirits not a 
little felt the new involvement which must 
still farther defer his marriage, and delay 
the arrangement of his affairs so necessary 
to the happiness of his family. 

At first the more immediately-selfish 
considerations did not occur to him; but 
susceptible as he was of censure, it was a 
deep personal sacrifice to incur sir James’s 
blame of his general conduct, though, in 
this instance, expenditure was necessary; 
and also to appear encroaching on the 
kindness of that generous friend, by again 
demanding of him the sum necessary for 
the payment of his own debts, or incur¬ 
ring the injury to himself which sir James 



had done so much to prevent. But all 
were secondary considerations, compared 
with the agonized anxiety he felt for 
Howard’s unsteady principles, both as a 
friend he loved, and as the lover of Olivia; 
and with the dreadful self-reproach which 
tore his breast, for having been first to set 
the example which the unfortunate young 
man was so ready to follow. 

Giving him every consolation in his 
power, except the promise he anxiously 
demanded of being on his former footing 
in the family, and engaging to meet him 
the following morning, Clanalvon left him 
at home for the night. 

With what fraternal pride and fondness 
did his bosom swell, when, on relating the 
circumstances to Elizabeth, she eagerly 
exclaimed—“ Oh, dearest Clanalvon! here 
is an object which indeed demands your 
assistance! You may save him now by 
releasing him from debt, in which, if he 
continue, he will again fall into the power 
of lord Belville; and even though it were 
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to deprive your creditors of immediate 
payment, certainly your duty calls on you 

to succour him, since-since-* She 

paused. 

“ Since to me, in part, he owes his 
guilt,” said her brother. “ I have deter¬ 
mined on it. I feel that here it is not my 
own indulgence, but a real duty ; yet re¬ 
member, Lizzy, that every new expendi¬ 
ture in me must defer your happiness and 
Charles’s.” 

“ But it does not endanger his morals,” 
she replied, “ and Charles will feel the 
difference.” But mildly and indulgently 
as both brother and sister were inclined 
to view the faults of others, they felt that 
one whose principles could be the sport 
of every wind was not a husband suited 
to Olivia, and both resolved to warn their 
mother of the danger she was incurring 
for her. With tears she heard of what 
she called “ the more than human genero¬ 
sity of her darling,” and promised imme¬ 
diately, in compliance with his eloquently- 
urged advice, to resolutely check How- 
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ard’s attentions to Olivia. His debts were 
discharged without delay, and he declared 
tha^ never could he again be induced to 
become unworthy of such generous friend¬ 
ship. 

Clanalvon’s next care was again to ap¬ 
ply for advice to sir James, though per¬ 
fectly determined not to suffer him to 
risk more pecuniary loss.—“ My dear 
boy,” he said, “ in this instance you are 
right, and most willingly would I assist 
you if it were in my power; but your sis¬ 
ters are minors, and in lending you their 
fortunes, I calculated on making up to 
them, as far as I possessed the means, any 
loss they might sustain. Yours is a life- 
income, and you may die—-just the kind 
of person to break your neck, or hang or 
shoot yourself. We have no right to 
cheat the girls, for Mr. Howard or any 
one else; and my risk is now theirs, for 
I have not as much in the world as would 
make up their fortunes, if you died. So,*in 
your own name*, in short, we must raise the 
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money, and in your name literally, for 
you cannot give security for twopence.” 

Clanalvon himself informed his Efaily 
of the circumstances which had again 
forced him to break through the econo¬ 
mical care necessary to the re-establishment 
of his affairs; but her generous pleasure 
at what he had done for Howard—the 
same disinterested pleasure which he had 
admired in his sister under the same cir¬ 
cumstances, he thought, proved in her a 
want of the ardent attachment which had 
given him such exquisite agony in mak¬ 
ing the sacrifice. 

While he was with Emily, Cecilia Ha- 
zlewood entered. Her visit was short*, 
but the tender fondness of her manner to 
Emily during it interested Clanalvon more 
than ever for her. 

“ It is long,” said she, as he attended 
her to her carriage—“ it is long, my lord, 
since I have had the pleasure of seeing 
you. I am not going to reproach you, 
but I have so few pleasures. Emily too 
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scarcely ever sees me, and I fear to in¬ 
trude. 

©Ianalvon earnestly assured her that 
business only could have prevented his 
oftener waiting on her. 

“ Perhaps,” she continued, “ you will 
be disengaged to-morrow morning ? how 
delighted I should be to see you and lady 
Olivia! You know how much I enjoy 
your conversation.” 

Had his doubts on the night of the ball 
ever returned on his mind, these words 
would have dispelled them. He pro¬ 
mised a visit next day; but as Olivia had 
a cold, and could not accompany him, 
he went alone. She was going to a 
public concert in the evening with Mrs. 
Hastings, and assuring Clanalvon it would 
be useful to his evidently-depressed spirits, 
engaged him to attend her there. 

Pleasure, where Emily was not, he could 
not know, but he felt gratified in seeing 
Cecilia all Me and animation, and in hear¬ 
ing her say that her enjoyment in music 
was doubled by the society of a person 
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who had taste to admire the beauties, and 
feel the defects, as she did. From her a- 
vowed pleasure in his conversation, htffelt 
very constant visits necessary, and soon 
they became as regular as those to Emily. 
His own conscience told him that the in¬ 
terest she had in his heart never drew one 
thought from love and Emily; and he felt 
Elizabeth’s warnings, that his attentions 
might not be received, as he said they were 
given, a needless, groundless fear—cruel 
towards the dejected Cecilia, though found¬ 
ed on anxious affection for himself and 
Emily. 

A message from sir James in a few days 
called Clanalvon to make arrangements at 
his house with the person who was to 
lend him the money. As he was hasten¬ 
ing there, he saw at some distance Mr. 
Sutton, and, anxious to thank him for his 
friendly conduct towards Robert Howard, 
he followed and joined him; but his ex¬ 
pressions of obligation seemed scarcely 
heard—the usually-cheerful young man 
seemed absorbed in the deepest affliction. 
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—“ Lord Clanalvon,” said he, at length, 
“ my knowledge of your character almost 
induces me to relate to you what should 
never pass my lips to any other persbn; 
but sorrow such as mine seeks sympathy, 
though alleviation it cannot know. Had 
death deprived me of her in its common 
forms, I might have hoped, at some fu¬ 
ture period, to find again sweet peace of 
mind—I might have been resigned to my 
fate. My lord, may I seek your sympa¬ 
thy ?” 

Much touched, Clanalvon assured him 
that his confidence would not be ill-placed. 

“ I loved, lord Clanalvon—I idolized 
a creature more lovely, beautiful, than 
imagination can paint, and in return she 
pitied, nay loved, unworthy me. But 
though of high consequence, she was por¬ 
tionless, and I bad nothing but my heart 
to offer her; another, possessed of rank 
a$d wealth, also adored her matchless 
charms; her father commanded her’ to 
marry him, artd see me no more; she re¬ 
fused, and has been imprisoned in her own 
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apartment. This day week her cruel fa¬ 
ther means to force her to the altar—but 
she will never go—poison will make her 
mine in death.” 

Clanalvon felt something in the style in 
which this story was told unlike real feel¬ 
ing, and he was silent. 

“ The beloved lover of Miss Nugent 
can feel for me,” continued Button; “ she— 
she only of all I have ever seen, resembled 
my poor Emily. Such was the dovelike 
softness of her eyes—such was—oh! con¬ 
ceive a creature young, lovely, fascinating, 
as Miss Nugent, driven by anguish of 
mind to suicide! conceive Miss Nugent 
tom from your arms, as Emily has been 
from mine, and pity me!” 

“ I do pity you,” said Clanalvon, but 
his voice did not bear its usual testimony 
to his words. 

Sutton was too quick and wily not to 
perceive this; he had aimed at the pathe- 
tic/and lost the natural; and now, assum¬ 
ing the more easy tones of conversation, 
he entered on particulars, and by degrees 
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interested all the feelings of Clanalvon— 
perhaps the repeated recurrence of the 
name of Emily somewhat contributed to 
this effect. 

“ And can she not be saved ? is there 
no hope of working on the father’s feel¬ 
ings ?” he eagerly inquired. 

“ None,” was the reply. 

“ None! how dreadful! Have you not 
formed any plan to rescue her ? She must 
not perish!” exclaimed Clanalvon. 

“ She must,” said Sutton, in a voice of 
well-acted despondence; “ money alone 
can do it, and that I cannot command.” 

Clanalvon coloured, and his heart beat 
high, ,as he asked—“ How much ?” 

“ More than it is in the nature of things 
for me to obtain. I have tried every 
thing. My hope was to carry her to the 
Continent, and there remain with her, un¬ 
til her wealthy unde, whose heiress and 
ido\ she is, Mid who could not live with¬ 
out her, should recall us; then the debt 
amid be’ paid; Hut who will trust a friend¬ 
less soldier, whose only security is his ho- 
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nour? Two thousand pounds would be ab¬ 
solutely necessary, and who would ven¬ 
ture that for me ?” 

“ I would,” cried Clanalvon, ardently, 
“ if so much was my own; but I cannot 
—all I now possess is the right of others.” 

“ I know it,” said Sutton; “ it is no 
shock to me. I know that Emily must 
die—my poor, poor Emily ! yet I am 
grateful for your sympathy.” He pressed 
Clanalvon’s hand, and went. 

Never had inclination so strongly strug¬ 
gled against duty in the breast of Clan¬ 
alvon as at this moment; but resolved 
that duty should be victorious, and fear¬ 
ful of delay, instantly on receiving the 
money from sir James’s friend, he hastened 
to discharge the large accounts of his up¬ 
holsterer, and several other tradespeople. 
Two thousand, pounds now remained, ex¬ 
actly the sum due to his coachmaker, and 
to his house he went with it; but at every 
step fancy painted Sutton’s Emily in the 
loved form of Emily Nugent, the ago¬ 
nized victim of parental cruelty, dying by 
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her own hand, and he could save her; but 
justice claimed all he possessed. Afraid 
of himself, he quickened his rapid pace, 
and already had taken the bills from his 
pocketbook, when the door was opened. 
Mr. Murphy was not at home—so the 
dreaded delay was necessary; but he re¬ 
quested that he would call upon him as 
early as possible next day. Still the un- 
happy Emily was before him: her lover 
had failed in interesting him for himself, 
but the idea of her anguish and danger 
was insupportable. The fancied form 
seemed reproaching him as her murderer, 
since in him rested the power of saving 
her. 

Such were his agitated feelings, when 
Sutton again met him.—“ I have seen her 
servant,” said he; “ she still hopes that I 
may rescue her; but in case the fatal to¬ 
morrow should find her unassisted, the 
instrument of death is ready, and she 
must be left to suicide. Oh, lord Clah- 

alvon-” While he yet spoke, the notes 

were in his hand, and, without waiting 
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for thanks, Clanalvon was in a moment 
out of sight. 

Another form now rose before mm—it 
was that of Elizabeth. The command of 
her fortune was indeed necessary to her 
happiness, since that of her Charles de¬ 
pended on it; yet she had voluntarily yield¬ 
ed it for the benefit of her brother, and 
he had permitted his feelings to be work¬ 
ed on, to expend on another her right. 
Could not a smaller sum have answered 
every purpose ? Subsistence alone could 
be necessary to them in their banishment, 
and one hundred pounds would have been 
amply sufficient for their journey to France. 
Yet how could Sutton demand more than 
was absolutely necessary, if such were 
redly the situation of his Emily ? This 
question Clanalvon could not answer to 
himself. Prepossessed, as he was, in fa¬ 
vour of the sincerity and veracity of every 
one he conversed with, he had too much 
good sense to believe that such a sum was 
the smdlest they could subsist on; and 
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the idea <?f the story being false never 
entered his too-unsuspecting mind; but he 
did think that Sutton, unfeeling for the 
dreadful circumstances, had considered in 
the affair his own personal convenience, 
and obtained, under the shelter of this in¬ 
teresting demand, sufficient money to an¬ 
swer other purposes. 

Clanalvon was engaged to dine with 
Mrs. Nugent, and only saw his sisters for 
a few minutes—so did not relate to Eliza¬ 
beth the events of the morning. During 
dinner, Emily remarked his agitated coun¬ 
tenance and depressed spirits; and while he 
saw her, by smiles and gaiety, endeavour 
to dispel the gloom, he could not bear to 
tell her that it was caused by self-reproach, 
well knowing that the consciousness of his 
suffering under such a feeling was one of 
the severest pangs her affectionate heart 
could know; but when he saw on her ex¬ 
pressive countenance the serious anxiety 
she felt for his health, he told her that his 
own impetuosity* of feeling had given 
cause for the depression.—You know 
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the state of my affairs,” said he—“ you 
know the circumstances of Charles and 
Elizabeth—you know how my heart longs 
for the re-establishment which my mother 
has made the condition of my happiness; 
conceive then, Emily, how deeply I must 
suffer, in having been myself the person, 
by my heedless and unnecessary extrava¬ 
gance, to delay this wished-for period,” 

Emily’s cheek changed while he spoke, 
from the pale hue which anxiety had late¬ 
ly given it, to the deepest glow of emo¬ 
tion, and her eyes sought the ground, to 
conceal the tears which filled them. With¬ 
out venturing a second glance towards her 
face, he proceeded with an exact state¬ 
ment of his first meeting with Sutton.— 
“ My feelings,” he said, “ were indeed 
deeply and justly interested for this lovely 
sufferer; both in mind and person he de¬ 
scribed her as resembling you—her name 
too—I almost felt as if it was my Emily.” 

An almost-satirical expression stole over 
the mild features of Mrs. Nugent—“ And 
were you really persuaded, my dear Clan- 
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alvon, to believe that a woman resembling 
Emiljj could attach herself to Mr. Sutton, 
or that any affliction could induce her to 
force, herself, impatient, unresigned, into 
the presence of “her Maker ?” 

Clanalvon’s face was instantly over¬ 
spread with the deepest crimson, as, in a 
low voice, he said—“ Perhaps derange¬ 
ment caused her violence.” 

“ Or, more probably,” said Mrs. Nu¬ 
gent, “ no such person exists.” 

Clanalvon started. 

“ I am very sure,” she added, “ that 
you will find great part of the story, if not 
the whole, a fabrication.” 

Many circumstances now returned to 
Clanalvon’s mind, which he had not be¬ 
fore observed. Mr. Sutton had said that 
she was portionless—again, that she was 
an heiress; first her marriage was to take 
place in a week, afterwards the next day. 
and*besides, it was improbable that a girl 
of consequence^ of such distinguished 
beauty, resembling the admired Emily 
Nugent, should have never been heard of. 
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Hesitatingly he said—“ There were cer¬ 
tainly many inconsistencies* besides his 
requiring a sum so immense, which, in the 
hurry and impetuosity of my feelings, I 
was not conscious of.” 

“ And without weighing, without con¬ 
sidering-” exclaimed Emily; the tears 

she had endeavoured to check stopped her 
utterance, and seeking to conceal them, 
she left the room. 

Clanalvon vehemently arose, struck his 
forehead, and walked hastily to and fro. 
—“ I have grieved her,” he exclaimed— 
“ I have allowed myself to be deceived, 
and she is to suffer for my folly! I have 
drawn her te&rs—oh! what is all the world 
to me, so she is happy! and yet my thought¬ 
less violence, my weakness, is ever draw¬ 
ing me to sacrifice her peace to others!” 

He was still wildly reproaching himself, 
and Mrs. Nugent still sitting in thought¬ 
ful and painful silence, when Emily re¬ 
turned.—“ I believe,” she said, “ that I 
was unjust and impatient; I should have 
felt more the strong proof of your afffec- 
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tion, in this lady’s likeness to me having 
been«the means to win upon your feelings. 
I am very grateful for it—indeed I am; 

but—but-” Again she had to struggle 

with her tears. 

“ But,” said Mrs. Nugent, “ your in¬ 
justice towards Elizabeth and others— 
your constantly doing, in the hurry of your 
feelings, what, on serious reflection, you 
could not in justice or honesty do—your 
permitting yourself to be borne, by the 
stream of momentary feeling, to a length 
to which your every principle would check 
your going—your forgetfulness of an ab¬ 
sent object in your interest for a present 
—ail can only be excused on the recollec¬ 
tion that you are but one-and-twenty.” 

“ The super-generous, as sir James Gray 
calls it,” added Emily, smiling through 
the tears which still glistened in her eyes, 
“ at one-and-twenty may take place of the 
gendrous, but nothing should take place 
of the perfect justice natural to Clanalvon’s 
and every truly-generous character.” 

VOL. I. K 
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With maternal kindness Mrs. Nugent 
endeavoured at once to calm his emotion, 
and to point out to him both the nature 
and boundary of true benevolence, as dis¬ 
tinguished from that weak profusion which 
indulges its own awakened feelings at the 
expence of those which, though at the 
moment latent, are both more powerful 
and more intimately connected with duty 
and justice. 

With doubtful hope Clanalvon went, 
early next morning, to captain Button’s 
lodgings, to inquire if he had left town? 

“ Yes, sir,” was the landlady’s answer, 
“ that has he, and joy go with him—that 
ever my house was disgraced with the like!” 

“ Was he alone?” said Clanalvon, anx¬ 
iously—“ how—when did he go ?” 

“ Alone, indeed!—out of a quiet lone 
woman’s house!—if you will walk into 
the parlour, and sit ye down, sir-—Alone! 
no, sir; there was a young lady—a ptetty 
creature she was!—Alpne indeed! will 
you walk in, sir? you don’t seem like 
one of his sort.” 
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A young lady, and so much anger on 
the p^rt of the decent landlady!—Clanalvon 
suspected the truth. 

“ Alone, sir?—no wonder for me to be 
out of my senses, though he paid the rent 
honest enough—alone, indeed!” 

“ What kind of a young lady?” asked 
Clanalvon. 

“ Kind! the kind fittest for him, to be 
sure. Kind indeed! what should she be, 
when she was with the like of that lord 
Belville this six months? that she should 
put her impudent foot into my respectable 
nice house! Bless me, sir! I beg your par¬ 
don, but you are turned as red as a tur¬ 
key-cock! Well! such an innocent-faced 
creature to have call to the likes of him! 
sure you can’t be no friend of his ?” 

Receiving no answer, she continued— 
“ Somehow he got money for sure out of 
some one yesterday; for home he came, 
dancing, and capering, and singing, and 
laughing, and parcels of things he was 
buying, after him all day—myself thought 
K 2 
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he was drunk, as often he was—dear me, 
sir! I never seen you coming after him— 
and you are as red! dear m^J—well, to 
think!” 

Well might the indignation of his heart 
glow on his countenance. Duped, de¬ 
ceived, laughed at—Elizabeth injured— 
his creditors unpaid—his Emily’s feelings 
wounded—Mrs. Nugent’s esteem dimi¬ 
nished—to enable a worthless profligate 
to fly from those he had imposed on—-his 
name implicated in a transaction so infa¬ 
mous. Pride, delicacy, principle, honour, 
benevolence, natural affection, love—all 
were outraged—all were up in arms with¬ 
in him. 

There are few feelings of the human 
heart more painful than anger thus power¬ 
fully and justly excited; perhaps the pang 
with which he faced the necessity of re¬ 
lating to his sisters and Emily the humi¬ 
liating truth, was less acute than the con¬ 
sciousness of its existence. 

An unexpected trial awaited him; when 
he returned home, full of the most indig- 
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nant feelings he had ever experienced, he 
met Mr. Murphy, who, blessing him for 
his constant goodness, told him that the 
promised jftyment was become very ne¬ 
cessary to them, and that had it not been 
offered, they would have been obliged to 
ask him for it. This was a worthy inge¬ 
nious man, who, when Clanalvon was in 
college, had interested him so much, that 
by his influence and exertions he had rais¬ 
ed him from very low business to the first 
fashion and practice; but his line having- 
been abruptly changed, he, of course, 
wanted capital, and delay of payment 
seemed to threaten him and his numerous 
family with the deepest distress. Clanalvon, 
indeed, had at first given him a large sum 
to begin his more extensive trade; but 
Mr. Sutton, among others, having left 
Ireland deeply in his debt, had counter¬ 
balanced the benefit of this; so that, in 
fact* the kindness of his young patron had 
rather injured than served him. 

It was with ‘strong self-condemnation 
that Clanalvon related to Emily the dis- 
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covery he had made respecting Sutton.— 
“ And now,” he said, “ I almost fear that 
such duplicity, such artifice, such fiend¬ 
like wickedness in one perso^ will make 
me suspect others unjustly; but there are 
few Suttons.” 

“ And fewer Clanalvons, alas!” said 
Emily, affectionately, while a sigh heaved 
her breast. 

“ Emily,” said he, “ I feel that for the 
world I would not injure a human being— 
I would not encroach on Lizzy’s genero¬ 
sity, and, for ten thousand worlds, I would 
not give you pain. My heart is full of 
love to all my fellow-creatures, nor am I, 
on abstract subjects, deficient in under¬ 
standing ; why then is it, that I am ever 
injuring those dearest to me—ever going 
wrong ?” 

“ Because,” she answered, “ when your 
feeling heart is touched, your head forgets 
to reason.” 

And this was indeed the only cause of 
his errors; for seldom was there an un¬ 
derstanding more powerful, a judgment 
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more clear and accurate; and in no human 
breast could beat a heart more excellent, 
mor& expansive than his. 

A new source of uneasiness soon arose 
—the younger brother of Charles Mon¬ 
tague’s father had, early in life, married 
much beneath himself; and finding his 
family determined not to receive his wife, 
had, for her sake, abandoned his country, 
and settled in Russia. He now wrote to 
Charles, telling him, that though pride 
had prevented his seeking communication 
with a fcinily which had cast him off, na¬ 
tural affection had prompted him to esta¬ 
blish a correspondence with a friend, 
through whom he had constant intelli¬ 
gence of them; he found that Charles was 
destined to a profession which he had not 
entered; his wife and only child were 
dead; he felt that he could not long sur¬ 
vive them', and he now entreated that his 
remaining life might be cheered by having 
seen and known the amiable child of'his 
beloved brother. He sent money for the 
expences of the journey, and promised an 
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equal provision for his return to Ireland; 
he had heard of his nephew’s intended 
marriage, and hoped that his lovely Bride 
would accompany him. 

Charles had often heard his parents speak 
with affection of this brother, and had 
been reared in a desire to become acquaint¬ 
ed with him; his own request now gave 
him an opportunity for it, and duty seemed 
to require his acceptance of the invitation. 
But it was a dreadful pang to leave his 
native country, for lady Clanalvon from 
the first moment assured him that Eliza¬ 
beth could not accompany him, now that 
her own fortune was out of her power, 
and she could only go as a dependent on 
the bounty of this relation.—“ Had she 
gone indeed,” she said, “ with wealth, 
with splendour, in all her natural loveli¬ 
ness, to sooth the last hours of one whose 
whole happiness he would find in her, at¬ 
tended by an idolizing husband, I would 
have parted with her; but, under present 
circumstances, it is impossible.” 

In vain was all Charles could urge; 



though a weak woman, lady Clanalvon 
was fixed in any opinion she imbibed—it 
is impossible to bend water. Once his go¬ 
ing was determined on, delay would have 
been rather an indulgence of weakness 
than an object of reasonable desire, and he 
resolved on setting out as soon as the ne¬ 
cessary preparations could be made. 

Elizabeth, though she felt it right to 
encourage his departure, bitterly and deep¬ 
ly lamented it; but far more severe were 
the feelings of Clanalvon—he reproached 
himself f>:r the affliction of both on this 
first separation; every tear which wet her 
cheek, every sigh that heaved Montague’s 
breast, inflicted on his heart a pang deeper 
than that which called them forth. 

The evening when he was to sail, Clan¬ 
alvon, Elizabeth, and Olivia, accompanied 
him to the Pigeon House, leaving Emily 
with their mother, who was detained at 
home by a cold.—“ I trust,” said Emily, 
fondly kissing lady Clanalvon, when her 
first burst of tears, on the carriage leaving 
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the door, was past—“ I trust that this sor¬ 
row is as groundless as it is natural; let us 
remember, that though dear Charles-” 

“ Charles!” she repeated ; “ indeed I 
feel most truly for dear Charles and my 
poor Lizzy; but my tears, Emily, were 
for the feelings of Clanalvon, who, though 
a third party, suffers more than either. 
He reproaches himself for their separation; 
as but for the involvement of her fortune, 
Lizzy would have gone with him as his 
wife. She did not think of this—she did 
not consider her brother’s feelings, when 
she gave such free vent to her own.” 

Emily, though she habitually avoided, 
as much as possible, contradicting lady 
Clanalvon, particularly in her moments of 
awakened sensibility, could not forbear 
saying, that she thought Elizabeth had 
visibly made a powerful effort over her 
feelings on account of it. 

“ You could not think so,” replied lady 
Clanalvon, “ if you felt for him as I do. 
Poor fellow! it is his misfortune to feel 
more than he ought for every one, while 
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no one feels as much as they ought for 
him, except his mother-and,” she add¬ 

ed, efter a long pause, “ one other.” Who 
that other was, she soon made too mani¬ 
fest, by exclaiming, after another pause— 
“ Oh, Emily ! if you had her fortune— 
Cecilia Hazlewood’s—what a blessing it 
would be! and”—(one fruit of lady Clan- 
alvon’s sensibility was, that when she was 
agitated she cared not, or knew not, what 
she said) “ and, I must add, my dear Emi¬ 
ly, her tenderness for him—her quick sen¬ 
sibility.” 

Had a thunderbolt descended on Emi¬ 
ly’s head at the moment, it could not 
have struck her with more violence. For 
some minutes she was unable to move or 
articulate, but at length recovering her¬ 
self with an effort, she rung the bell, tell¬ 
ing lady Clanalvon she must forgive her 
sending for a chair, instead of waiting for 
the hour at which she had appointed her 
own. To lady Clanalvon’s repeated apo¬ 
logies and hopes that she had not said any 
thing to offend her, she only answered by 
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mildly, though firmly, saying — u I am con¬ 
vinced that words so equally cruel to me 
and to Cecilia escaped you unawares 

But the dreadful words rung on her ear 
as she returned home—“ Had I Cecilia’s 
fortune and her tenderness!—her tender¬ 
ness, too well I know, cannot excel mine; 
but her fortune might free him from all 
that weighs upon his spirits, while I can 
only be an added burden.” 

Never had ambition before swelled her 
artless breast, but now she wished every 
worldly wealth at her command, that 
she might shew him that hers indeed was 
love. A thousand painful recollections 
crowded on her mind—she knew that all 
his feelings were known to his mother, 
and she seemed to consider his engage¬ 
ment a misfortune. All his attentions to 
Cecilia, before considered as the fruit erf 
his universal good-nature, took a new 
form; she now saw him bound to her by 
honour, and the habit of affection, while 
another had captivated his. fancy. Much 
had she seen which might have earlier led 
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her to this conclusion; but her frank, un¬ 
suspicious nature required something more 
than her own observation to awaken a 
doubt of those she loved; lady Clanalvon’s 
words had this effect; and she now only 
wondered at her own blindness, in not 
having sooner perceived a diminution in 
his attentions to her, and an increasing 
animation in those to Cecilia. That Ce¬ 
cilia loved him she was well convinced, 
but could not believe that her love equal¬ 
led her own. 

Never had Emily endured so much agi¬ 
tation, but hers was not a mind ever to 
lose its own balance. She was sensitive, 
proud, and ardently warm in her affec¬ 
tions; but she was indulgent and consi¬ 
derate for others—mild, and capable of 
distinguishing between the apprehension 
and the reality of an injury—and the 
warmth of her affections was not greater 
than their tenderness, and perfectly free 
from that tenacious susceptibility which 
makes many people more prompt to quar¬ 
rel with their friends than their enemies. 
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She therefore determined to wait, and not 
risk wounding Clanalvon’s feelings by the 
expression of a doubt, excited more by 
the words of another than his own actions: 
whatever emotions agitated her breast, fair, 
clear-sighted justice rose triumphant above 
the storm. 

When Clanalvon and his sisters return¬ 
ed home at night, they were surprised at 
not finding Emily there. Lady Clanal¬ 
von at first accounted for her leaving her 
so early, by saying she believed she had a 
headache; but perceiving the anxiety of 
her son, who well knew that no trifle 
could have made Emily fly from affliction 
which she might alleviate, she told him 
that, in her excessive agitation on seeing 
him so afflicted, she had reproached Emily 
for the calmness with which she bore it, 
as a proof of want of affection, mention¬ 
ing the greater sensibility towards him of 
Cecilia Hazlewood, which had displeased 
Emily, who then went. 

Lady Clanalvon had not ^voided telling 
the fact at once, from a desire to save 
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herself from blame, but from being so vio¬ 
lently irritated against Emily, that she 
thought a relation of her conduct must 
wound his feelings. 

When she and Olivia had retired for 
the night, Elizabeth, who, in her own 
feelings, never lost sight of the concerns 
of others, depressed and languid as she 
was, remained with her brother, to remove 
any impression her mother’s account of 
Emily’s conduct had made on his mind. 
—“ Do you really think,” said she, “ that 
Emily has shewn you coldness to-day ?” 

“ Of course she has,” he replied, “ or 
my mother would not imagine it; nor can 
she be blamed for considering me unwor¬ 
thy of her.” 

“ Clanalvon,” said Elizabeth, “ ask mam¬ 
ma to repeat every word that passed. I 
fear you will find that she has been un¬ 
kind to Emily, but I am convinced you 
will not find that Emily has so far forgot¬ 
ten all that she ever was, as to have-said 
or thought any thing inconsistent with the 
most perfect mildness and justice.” 
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“ I know it,” answered Clanalvon; “ but 
surely her being cold towards me is not 
blameable. Have I not deserved mere? 
have I not at every hour given her cause 
to hate, instead of being merely careless 
of me? have I not been cruel towards her 
in my enthusiasm for others ? I feel that 
she is, and ever was faultless, and that once 
she loved me.” 

“ My present object,” said Elizabeth, 
“ is not to argue against this wild over¬ 
ruling sensibility, which makes you ex¬ 
aggerate your own faults into crimes, which 
ought to deprive you of affection. I want 
to ask you another question—I believe 
that from your heart you love Emily as 
much as you ever could have done; am I 
right ? or does the world speak truth, in 
saying you prefer the wealthy and fasci¬ 
nating Cecilia ?” 

“ Prefer Cecilia to my Emily!” ex¬ 
claimed Clanalvon, starting from his seat 
impossible! no one could have said it 
—no one could dare to say it!” 
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“ Many have said it, and many have 
believed it,” she replied. 

“ Prefer Miss Hazlewood, lovely, sen¬ 
sitive, endearing as she is, to Emily, the 
first, the noblest, the softest, the most 
feeling of human beings!—impossible l ri¬ 
diculous ! no one could believe it!” 

“ Many can believe it,” repeated Eli¬ 
zabeth; “ at times even Emily herself be¬ 
lieves it.” 

“ Then she does not love me,” said 
Clanalvon—“ often, often have T lately 
thought she has given me many instances 
• if her diminished affection.” 

‘ Name one,” said Elizabeth. 

Did you not remark her coldness the 
'•r;ntug we went to see the Dargle?” 

I remarked,” answered Elizabeth, 
your preferable attentions to Miss Hazle- 
vood, and I remarked that the pride you 
fistly admire in Emily taught her to con- 
al the pain she felt at them; she aecept- 
1 Charles’s arm; and Miss HazlewoodT 
bad you neglected her, would have walk¬ 
ed alone, in melancholy silence.” 
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Clanalvon blushed, for he knew that a 
secret consciousness of this had greatly in¬ 
fluenced his attentions towards her: his 
sister continued—“ And for this reason, 
to prevent her making herself ridiculous, 
you wounded the feelings of her whose 
modest and delicate sense of propriety 
rendered such a risk impossible; but tell 
me candidly, do you still love Emily ?” 

“ I adore her,” cried Clanalvon, warmly. 

“ I know you love her—it is impossible 
to know her worth as intimately as you 
do, and not to love her; but does she still 
hold her place in your fancy—your admi¬ 
ration? You once thought her lovely, as 
she is estimable—do you not now find 
more attraction in the manners of Miss 
Hazlewood ?” 

“ Far, very far from it—her smile—her 
slightest word—the very ground she treads 
on, are more precious to me than all the 
pleasures of life; I look up to her.—I 
idolize her.” 

“ She loves you,” said Kis sister; “ you 
know she does, and shews it in the sweet- 
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est manner, when your own neglect does 
not render it inconsistent with her truly- 
femmine delicacy for her to do so.” 

“ You will drive me mad, Lizzy.” 

“ Far better,” said she, with a smile, 
“ grow tame, and endeavour to correct 
the errors I point out to you; but now 
tell me seriously, what are your inten¬ 
tions towards her rival ?” 

“ Her rival, Lizzy! what an expression! 
Emily’s rival!” exclaimed Clanalvon. 

“ Well what are your sentiments to¬ 
wards that amiable romantic girl, who has 
every reason to believe you love her?” 

“ When I first knew Miss Hazlewood,” 
said Clanalvon, reseating himself, “ I con¬ 
sidered her the friend of Emily; as such 
she must be worthy, and as such I es¬ 
teemed and admired her. Her unhappy 
situation, living alone, as it were, on earth, 
and her exquisite sensibility, won my ten- 
dterest pity—you cannot blame this: a 
creature so friendless, so lovely-” 

“ Certainly not,” said Elizabeth. 

I soon found,” he continued, “ that 
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next to that of Emily, she enjoyed my 
conversation; and I found that it was 
sometimes in my power to change into 
smiles and pleasure the sadness which 
overwhelmed her. I do love her—I love 
her as Emily loves her, and she loves me 
as the husband of her friend.” 

“ Oh, Clanalvon ! then why allow her 
friend to be neglected, that you may de¬ 
vote yourself to her ?” 

“ Emily is not neglected; every time I 
am drawn away from her, some particular 
circumstance requires it.” 

“ Nay, Clanalvon,” said Elizabeth, “ it 
is by one circumstance variously modified 
—your apprehension, as I said before, that 
any neglect of Cecilia will cause so marked 
a change in her manner, as may expose 
her to unpleasant observations. Perhaps 
there may be one other circumstance too 
—your own vanity may be gratified by 
the openly-avowed pleasure she takes ki 
your conversation; and this gratification 
may hide itself from your own eyes, under 
the form of a generous pleasure, in giving 
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pleasure to an interesting, discontented 
being.” 

“ You wrong me, Lizzy; it is not va¬ 
nity—there is no man living whose vanity 
would not be ten thousand times more 
gratified by one smile of Emily V, but 
Miss Hazlewood is so unhappy.” 

“ In what is she unhappy, except the 
natural bias of her own mind ?” said Eli¬ 
zabeth ; “ it is for this I just now called 
her discontented rather than unhappy, 
which yes. seemed to start at as a very 
unsentimental expression. But though 
weak-minded, she is worthy and estimable; 
and I see, with painful solicitude, that 
you are preparing for her the real unhap¬ 
piness of a bitter disappointment. Does she 
know of your engagement with Emily?” 

“ Of course she does,” replied Clanalvon; 
“ I believe it is very generally known; 
but, believe me, Lizzy, you are quite 
mistaken as to her sentiments towards me 
I know she has no attachment which Emi- 
ly’s husband might not return ; but if you 
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think otherwise, 1 will take care to avoid 
any thing that can give you uneasiness on 
her account.” 

Emily awakened next morning with a 
feeling of misery which had never before 
visited her placid and cheerful breast. She 
had sunk to sleep at a late hour, after hav¬ 
ing persuaded herself that it was a weak¬ 
ness to be so much moved by the senti¬ 
ment which another, and not Clanalvon 
himself, had expressed, and wondered at 
the heaviness of heart, which, in spite of 
all her efforts and reasonings, still oppressed 
her. Her reverie was broken through by 
the entrance of the daughter of Clanal- 
von’s coachmaker, whom Emily had taken 
into the house .—“ Oh, ma’am!” she ex¬ 
claimed, “ my poor father is ruined—we 
are all burned out and undone!” 

“ Burned!” repeated Emily. 

“ Yes, ma’am—the house, and every 
fhing in it, except the yard.” 

“ But none of the family hurt, I hope?” 

“ Oh no! they all escaped, except poor 
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little Johnny—the child, you know, ma’am, 
that was sick, that you were subscribing 
for.”* 

“ Poor baby! sure he has not perished 
in the flames ?” 

“ No, ma’am; but dragging him out of 
his bed, and the confusion and uproar— 
he is worse than ever; and my mother 
does not know what to do till you come 
to see him, ma’am.” 

While Emily rose and hastily dressed 
herself, sh gave a more distinct account 
of the calamity which had taken place. 
Emily was ready as soon as the carriage, 
and with Catherine Murphy drove to the 
house to which the family had been re¬ 
moved. The room to which she was con¬ 
ducted was close and small—the children 
loitered about it, in different attitudes of 
languor—and near the fireplace, to avoid 
the air of the door, sat Mrs. Murphy, witli 
tile sick child on her knees. It was fe¬ 
verish and ill; and taking it in her own 
arms, Emily sent the mother for proper 
medicines. 
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No thought of self interrupted her watch 
over the infant’s uneasy slumber, ye| she 
reflected with extreme pain, that this cala¬ 
mity would put the family in urgent want 
of the money which Clanalvon owed them, 
and which he had deprived himself of the 
power of paying immediately; she also 
knew that in his zeal to serve them, he 
had recommended Murphy to many cus¬ 
tomers not in the habit of paying their 
debts, who had given large and expensive 
orders. Of the distress already occasioned 
by this, she had become aware during her 
previous care of the sick child, for whom 
the mother had solicited Mrs. Nugent’s 
advice, because she had not guineas •'* to 
throw away upon doctors.” 

The heat of the room, and her secret 
agitation, had raised a warm and brilliant 
colour on her cheek, with which her lan¬ 
guid eyes formed a melancholy contrast. 
JJer fair arm supporting the infant’s heacl, 
she looked like the angel of pity assuaging 
the sufferings of innocence. The door 
opened, and she turned, expecting to see 
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the mother, but it was Clanalvon, who 
stoocL speechless with emotion, regarding 
her. 

Emily did not rise, as she could not re¬ 
move the child, but she held out her hand, 
while the bright tints of agitation yielded 
to deathlike paleness. He had come to 
inquire about the family, to be the com¬ 
forter of the afflicted; and what she had 
considered a mere duty in herself, she se¬ 
cretly extolled as a virtue in him.—“ My 
Emily, my life, you are not well,” he 
tenderly whispered, taking her hand; “ has 
not Mrs. Nugent observed it? every in¬ 
stant your colour changes—you must have 
advice. Do not, my Emily, let the de¬ 
light of a fond parent, the supporter of 
the poor, the sole happiness of a lover, 
perish for want of those fares daily la¬ 
vished on others ; you should not have 
come outand as he kissed her hand, the 
tenderness of his manner thrilled through 
her heart, with ay emotion of joy as lively 
and as sudden as if the doubts which had 
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glanced over her mind the preceding night, 
and been almost denied admittance, had 
been dreadful realities, now in a moment 
reversed. 

Mrs. Murphy soon returned, having 
procured all that was necessary for the 
child ; blessings were poured on the bene¬ 
volence of Miss Nugent and lord Clanal- 
von. A look from him seemed to ask 
when the names should be united ? Sel¬ 
dom had Emily felt more fluttered joy 
than she now experienced: she rose to 
depart, with every doubt of his affection 
effaced from her mind, and conversed 
with him, as he led her to the carriage, 
with a sweetness and vivacity which re¬ 
moved from his mind every trace of the 
painful impressions his mother’s observa¬ 
tions on her coldness had left there, and 
also his recent alarm at her appearance of 
ill health. Having arranged with her 
what hour he would find her at home, he 
returned to the afflicted family they had' 
left. 

Elizabeth’s entreaties for some days 
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after cheeked his constant visits to, and 
attendance on Cecilia Hazlewood; but as 
he w#s wilfully blind to the strong ground 
on which her apprehension rested, it was 
not to be expected that his «esolution 
should resist much temptation. 

Still some soft Reproach, which any one 
but himself would have attributed to its 
true cause, assailed him for his neglect, 
and raising her soft blue eyes to his face, 
she would add, with a sigh—“ I have so 
little enjoyment of life! but perhaps I 
should not encroach on the pleasures of 
others!” 

To read her words, Cecilia must seem, 
in every sense of the term, a coquette and 
a flirt; but those who saw the perfect mo¬ 
desty, the even bashful timidity of her 
mien and manners, and the quick-chan¬ 
ging colour, the strongly-marked altera¬ 
tions of countenance, speaking the intense 
feelings of her mind, traced them to their 
rear source—an over-wrought and too- 
much-indulged sensibility, which almost 
l 2 
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compelled her to yield to every impulse 
as it arose. 

No two women* both amiable and re¬ 
spectable, could be more different, in ma¬ 
ny respects, than the two ladies who were 
considered by the world rival’candidates 
for the heart and hand of the young earl 
of Clanalvon. 

Emily possessed, in a high degree, both 
the reality and the charm of beauty—Ce¬ 
cilia much of the latter; but, except fine 
eyes and hair, and a pretty, though mi¬ 
nute figure, none of the former. The 
looks of Emily presented to the mind at 
first view the idea of the innocent cheer¬ 
fulness of a happy heart, at peace with it¬ 
self and all around her, and, as different 
feelings were acted on by circumstances, 
varied to the natural but never-exagge¬ 
rated expression of each. 

The look of Cecilia was languid, de¬ 
jected, and what sentimental minds call 
interesting; her feelings were not easily 
aroused, but, when they were, expressed 
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themselves with peculiar energy of words, 
tones, countenance, and gesture. 

The planners of Emily were easy, kind, 
and cordial to every one; glad to please, 
and easily pleased. Those of Cecilia cold, 
even to unpoliteness, towards those she 
did not particularly like, and to those she 
did, warm and caressing, even to enthu¬ 
siasm ; but to these they were exigeantes 
and monopolizing; while Emily, with 
those sh' j loved, seemed to live in them 
and for them. The caresses of Cecilia 
were most valued by the vain—those of 
Emily by the affectionate. Cecilia ac¬ 
cordingly had many admirers, but there 
were also many who hated, envied, and 
criticised her. An eulogium on her per¬ 
son, manners, or musical talents, seldom 
failed to bring forward all the mothers of 
prettier but less-admired girls.—“ Dear 
pae ! can you think her pretty with such 
a nose?”-w“ And such a skin! did you 
ever see her in daylight?”—“ Her manners 
may be well enough to those she likes, 
but to those she does not, she is as rude 
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as a bear.”—“ And, when she does speak, 
such attitudes—so much, emphasis !”— 
“ And all her concerns are so much more 
important than other people’s.”—“ Her 
singing is delightful, but she never stops 
till one is sick of it.”—“ Or, if she is not 
in the humour for it, the world would not 
prevail on her to begin.” While Emily, 
from delicacy of taste, and quick percep¬ 
tion of excellence of every kind, being ever 
ready to point out the beauty and attrac¬ 
tions of others, was envied by none, and 
every commendation of her on any one 
point served but as .the introduction to a 
rapid enumeration of other perfections. 

Neither in beauty, attraction, under¬ 
standing, or merit, could Clanalvon place 
Cecilia in the smallest competition with 
Emily, but she distinguished him as the 
object of her peculiar admiration ; and 
from the habit of her mind and manner 
distinguished him exclusively, and sat iso¬ 
lated in a crowd when he was not at her 
side. To his judgment she appealed for 
the books she should read—to his taste for 
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the music she should purchase, and fre¬ 
quently gave him commissions, which 
could have been as well executed by her 
footman; and this often for no other rea¬ 
son than that it was easier to say, while 
speaking on the subject—“ Do get it for 
me,” than to give directions to. a com¬ 
mon messenger. 

These appeals, these commissions, neces¬ 
sarily led to morning visits, which Clan- 
alvon always determined should be short, 
but which were always rendered long, by 
his unwillingness to give her pain by an 
abrupt departure,* while she evidently 
wished to detain him ; and by degrees 
they encroached on the hours formerly 
devoted to Emily. 

One morning, about a fortnight after his 
conversation with lady Elizabeth on the 
evening of Charles’s departure, when he 
^called on her with a song she had desired 
him to choose for her, he found lord Bel- 
ville just leaving the room, Cecilia seated 
at a distance, apparently wrapped in 
thought, and Mrs. Hastings standing near 
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her, looking discomposed and angry. As 
he approached Cecilia, he perceived that 
she was weeping; advancing one hand to¬ 
wards him, she continued with the other 
to conceal her face. 

Clanalvon could not ask the cause of 
her tears, and there was a silence of some 
minutes, which Mrs. Hastings seemed too 
much vexed to break. 

Miss Hazlewood then raised her head. 
—“ I believe,” said she, “ that to lord 
Clanalvon I may explain this extraor¬ 
dinary scene. Lord Belville has so far 
honoured me as to demand me of my 
guardian in marriage., This day he came 
to ask my CQnsent, and I believe Mrs. 
Hastings is offended by my answer.” 

“ Not by your answer, Cecilia, but the 
manner pf it,” said Mrs. Hastings* leaving 
the room. 

“ Have you accepted him ?” exclaimed 
Clanalvon. 

A momentary glance of Cecilia’s eyes 
spoke the pain she felt at the question.— 
“ Accepted him! no, lord Clanalvon! do 
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not think so lowly of me as to consider 
him a man to tempt me from the single 
life on which I am determined. No! no! 
I never could have married such a man, 
and now -” 

“ He is unworthy of you,” said Clanal- 
von; “ but why such a general determi¬ 
nation ?—why, at your age, determine to 
deprive yourself of that union of soul, that 
confiding perfection of mutual attach¬ 
ment, in which alone true happiness is to 
be found ?” 

A sweet but melancholy smile played 
on Cecilia’s features. He continued.— 
“ Formed as you are *to ornament domes¬ 
tic life—to spread joy around you—to be 
the idol of a husband, do not—do not 
yield the glorious privilege!” 

“ My days of joy are gone!” she ex¬ 
claimed* bursting into tears; “ never can 
I know that union of soul, that perfection 
ofUttachment, where it might have been— 
where dispositions and tastes might have 
answered. 1 know I must not——” She 
stopped; l 3 
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Clanalvon grasped her hand. He sunk 
on his knee before her. Love, Emily, 
every thing was forgotten in the senti¬ 
ment of pity. He gazed on her with a 
new feeling. Too plainly he at length 
saw that she loved him. He sprung from 
the ground.—“ I must not—dare not stay,” 
he exclaimed, pressing her hand to his 
lips. The recollection of his Emily came 
to his mind. Again he respectfully kissed 
her hand, and left her. 

He was in a state of distraction. He 
knew not how to act towards her, nor 
would he consult even his sister Elizabeth 
on the subject. The day was passed in 
painful meditations, and as painful efforts 
to conceal his feelings from his family; 
nor did the subject ever quit his mind 
until late in the following evening, when 
he was sadly awakened to the recollection 
of an engagement he had neglected. Mur¬ 
phy had informed him, that a person 
to whom he was indebted five hundred 
pounds had threatened to al' est him the 
following day, if he was not >le to pay it; 
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and about this business he was going when 
he called on Cecilia, intending to stay but 
a few minutes; nor can it be wondered at, 
that Murphy and the five hundred pounds 
never recurred to his memory, until, in 
passing through the hall, he was met by 
one of Murphy’s children. 

Her father had been seized and carried 
to prison; his wretched wife had followed 
him there, and sent this little girl to im¬ 
plore the- succour of lord Clanalvon.—“ It 
is only five hundred pounds, my lord,” 
said the girl; “ that is nothing out of your 
pocket, that often gives twice as much to 
relieve a less distress than ours.” 

His mind was so completely thrown off 
its balance by the different vexations and 
self-accusations that pressed upon it, that 
even, had he been in the habit of reflecting 
before he acted, he would have been at 
this moment incapable of it. Telling the 
girl her father > should have the money 
early next morning, he snatched liis hat, 
and flew to the gaming-table. 

# A party was soon ready to bet against 
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him; he played high, and lost almost 
every cast, but fortunately did not con¬ 
tinue long enough to involve himself 
deeper than one thousand pounds. 

As he hastened he knew not whither, a 
lady, alighting from her carriage, crossed 
on his path—it was Emily Nugent.— 
“We have met to join parties,” she said, 
and her cheering voice recalled Clanalvon 
to recollection; but the lamp now glared 
on his countenance. Her affectionate in¬ 
quiries died on her lips, when she looked 
on the wild and agonized expression of 
his features, and she remained silent from, 
alarm. 

“ Emily! oh, Emily!” he exclaimed, 
wringing her hand, and before she could 
speak, he rushed past her. 

Shocked and terrified at she knew not 
what, Emily clung to the arm of her mht, 
who perceiving her utterly unfit to enter 
company, and wishing to withdraw, he^ 
from observation, instantly ordered tfye 
servants home. 

A duel was the first idea that occurred. 
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and with it the first impulse to drive to 
his house, and try to speak to him; but 
this*Mrs. Nugent'prevented, by reasoning 
with, and shewing her that such a step 
could only be attended by injurious con¬ 
sequences.’ 

His keen and rash sensibility render¬ 
ed it impossible that any representations 
of the sin of duelling could deter him from 
it, if he felt his honour pledged to it; it 
could but agonize his mind ineffectually, 
a n d female interference, in any other way, 
was! generally followed by imputations 
and sarcasms, which must be cleared away 
by a deeper risk thafl that it was intended 
to prevent. In fact, every suspected duel 
in a family leaves the female part of it 
under one of the severest trials the human 
mind'can be 1 put to-—that of quiescent, 
powerless stillness, under the most intense 
and restless anxiety. 

Such 1 was the night passed by Mrs. Nu¬ 
gent! and Emily. At sifr b’Clock, and 
again at seveff and at eight, 1 they sent to 
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know from the porter if he had gone out: 
he was still in bed. Their apprehensions 
of a duel were now exchanged for vague 
conjectures, and Emily endeavoured to 
refresh her appearance, with affectionate 
solicitude not to shock him by her pale 
and harassed looks when he came, as she 
every moment expected he would, with 
an explanation. 

As she stood at the window watching 
for him, she saw, at an earlier hour than 
is usual for visitors, the carriage of Mrs. 
Mansfield drive up to the door. She en¬ 
tered with her two 'daughters, all too 
brimfull of news they had to communi¬ 
cate, to notice the agitated countenance 
of Emily. 

“ Well, my dear,” exclaimed Mrs. 
Mansfield, “ so your friend. Miss Hazle- 
wood, is going to be married.” 

“ To whom?” cried Emily, roused from 
her own anxiety by concern for her 
friend: “ not, I hope, lord Belville?” 

“ No, indeed, my dear, a much better 
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match—our mutual friend, your favour¬ 
ite, Mrs. Nugent—dear, handsome, gene¬ 
rous lord Clanalvon 

Incredulity, for a moment, as a shield, 
warded off this blow from Emily’s heart; 
but as she listened, with breathless eager¬ 
ness, to the details, the defence grew 
weaker and weaker. 

“ I will tell you the particulars of how 
we know it and every thing,” said Mrs. 
Mansfield, with the consequential air of a 
person entrc - ted with state affairs.—“ We 
^had noticed his attentions as very marked, 
for he was ever in and out of the house, 
with some book or some song, or some 
loverly nonsense; and Maria has so much 
drollery, she was never from the window 
watching them.” 

“ And I am sure,” interrupted Maria, 
called on for a witty observation, “ it was 
not to see Mrs. Hastings he went—such 
an old fright, with her grey hair!” 

The mother smiled, and continued— 
“ Well, to make a long story short, he 
was never out of the house these six 
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weeks; and I was beginning to suspect, 
for if you had seen the loverly impatience 
till the door was opened, knocking ten 
times in a minute, and when he came out, 
tripping over every stone in the street.” 

“ Oh, you would have died laughing,” 
exclaimed Maria, “ if you had seen him 
tripping over his dog! I am so glad we 
live opposite to her!” 

“ But yesterday,” pursued the mother, 
“ as usual, we saw him flying there all 
life and animation—song as usual—seem¬ 
ing to think he would never be up the 
steps. But in ten minutes, think how 
surprised we must haVe been ! He flung 
open the door, and rushed out like a mad¬ 
man, wild with joy and agitation; and 
my Maria (always, you know, so good- 
natured—Maria is certainly the most 
kind-hearted creature on earth, as lady 
P—— says), thinking something must be 
the matter, just thr^w a veil over her head," 
and ran across to speak to Cecilia Hazle- 
wood. Maria, love, tell Emily, in your 
own droll way.” 
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“ Oh, I declare you never saw any 
thing so funny : I could not tell whether 
she was laughing or crying, but her breast 
was heaving as if she was in convulsions : 
you never saw any thing so droll! I could 
scarcely help laughing; and only think, 
she had her face hid in the sofa. I was 
longing to see her blushes; and you know 
her odd, familiar manner—you would have 
died laughing. She waved her hand at 
me, and, think how rude! asked me why 
the servants W me in without asking her, 
and ran out of the room. Think how 
droll!” 

“ I never heard,” i&id Mrs. Mansfield, 
“ of two creatures so agitated. I had a 
mind to ask lady Olivia the event of the 
eclaircissement, but, as I perceive, entre 
nous , that there is some drawback to their 
happiness, I thought it as well not. 
Among friends, Mrs. Nugent, it appears 
to*me that some other affair, on one side 
or other, checks the iharriage, and you 
wont mention It, of course. I have rea¬ 
son to think it is on his. But, Emily, 
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my dear ! my goodness ! my sweet girl! 
I had no idea! you are so pale! I really 
thought it was only family friendship. 
My dear Emily, I beg your pardon. T 
had no idea, believe me. I beg your par¬ 
don, my love, ten thousand times.” 

The truant colour returned to the cheek 
of Emily, as raising her dark eyes, she 
coolly asked—“ For what, ma’am ?” 

These were the first words bordering 
on falsehood she had ever uttered, and 
though they were prompted by a feeling 
she herself approved, she blushed in speak¬ 
ing them. The .modest dignity of her 
look and manner checked the “ Dear, 
how droll!” on the lips of Miss Maria. 

Mrs. Mansfield looked baffled and pro¬ 
voked, and remained silent. 

“ It is impossible,” said Mrs. Nugent, 
gravely, “ that we should not be deeply 
interested in the subject, from our inti¬ 
mate connexion with both parties; but I 
believe your idea is groundless.” 

“ But I believe not!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Mansfield and Maria in a breath, and 
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then entered into particulars, unable to 
bear»that any one should know more of 
the affairs of a lord than they did. Among 
many proofs, one struck particularly to 
the heart of Emily.—“ Dear, it is impos¬ 
sible they are not to be married. Cecilia 
Hazlewood would not be so improper as 
to go on as she does, if they were not. 
It is certainly true. La, Jane! don’t you 
remember, last Thursday, when she was 
singing for him ?” 

“ When she frowned at us,” replied the 
sister, laughing, “ and seemed to think 
us so troublesome.” 

“ She was singing that odious ‘ Maid of 
Selma.’ How I hate it! I have stffch a 
passion for Moore! Have not you, Emi¬ 
ly? She has a fine voice, but I could 
point out a hundred places where she 
could ornament and does not. I don’t 
like her manner.” 

“ Certainly Maria has more taste in 
music,” interrupted the mother. 

“ And he was hanging over her,” con¬ 
tinued Maria, “ as if every note went to 
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his heart—so droll!—and she gazing up 
at him—you know her way wifh him, 
and the eyes she puts on!” 

“ I could not help remarking,” observed 
Miss Jane Mansfield, tittering, “ how odd 
his handsome face looked, leaning over 
her, as if he thought she was an angel, 
and I am sure he looked more like one 
himself. Didn’t he, Misy ?” 

“ Yes, indeed,” said Miss Maria. “ It 
was so droll, you know, to see a man so 
much handsomer than a woman, and his 
fine auburn hair almost touching her nasty 
light hair; I hate light hair, you must 
know—and his clear, dark skin ; one 
could not help noticing how pale and life¬ 
less hers is; and his beautiful arched 
black eyebrows, and hers are so low 
—and his fine regular teeth ; and that 
sweet look about the corners of his mouth, 
as if he was going to smile, even when 
he is not smiling:—one must see the dif¬ 
ference when she sets hey face up at him 
so—I am sure, she knows every feature 
and turn of his face by heart—-she could 
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tell you how many hairs he has in those 
long eyelashes of liis. La! what would 
I take,to gaze in any man’s face that 
way!” 

She ran on uninterrupted, and almost 
unheard. Both Emily and Mrs. Nugent 
recollected, that on the day to which she 
alluded, Emily had been singing the same 
song for him; and that scarcely had she 
finished it, when he hastily left her, as it 
now appeared, to hear it repeated by Ce¬ 
cilia. The fact was, that he had started 
away on the striking of the clock, an¬ 
nouncing to him ..that he was an hour 
late for an appointment Cecilia had made 
with him, to hear her take her singing 
lesson, that she might have his opinion of 
her master. He had merely told then? 
that he had an engagement, not wishing 
to mention the nature of it, on account of 
the observations to her disadvantage, 
respecting him, which lie knew to be in 
circulation. 

“ I must say,” gaid Mrs. Mansfield, “ it 
is a great shame for him, after making 
such desperate love to Maria •, and to you 
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too, Emily, didn’t he?” The indignant 
blood of Emily rose even to her temples. 
—“ You need not blush, my dear. ^No¬ 
body can say he has changed for the bet¬ 
ter ; and so lady P-, and Mrs. F-, 

and every one, said, the other night. Eve¬ 
ry one wonders at him. She is not to be 
compared to either of you : but when he 
has jilted Maria Mansfield, I am sure, as 

Mrs. O- said, no woman need be 

ashamed of his doing the same by her.” 

This consolation served only to heighten 
the anger of Emily, but it seemed as if 
even this ungenial passion could not enter 
the pure region of her breast without 
some accompaniment of good : anger and 
indignation for a moment occupied the 
place of grief and disappointment, and 
prevented her exposing to Mrs. Mansfield 
the feelings which, had they burst on her 
in their full force, she might have been 
unable to conceal. 

The Mansfields went, and Emily flew 
to lock herself into her own room, to con¬ 
ceal her feelings, even from her aunt. 
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The tears she then shed were the bitterest 
that had ever fallen from her eyes; a new, 
unknown, indescribable feeling of agony 
filled ifer breast; never before had that 
placid breast heaved with a tumultuous 
agony that defied the control of reason ; 
never had she before experienced that im¬ 
petuosity of anguish which excludes the 
idea of happiness from every object but 
one endangered blessing; never before 
had she felt the pang of self-reproach, 
which now mingled with her feelings, ac¬ 
cusing them at one moment of a too-hasty 
conclusion against the faith and honour 
of a man lately beloved with such un¬ 
clouded esteem—at another, of too much 
fond idolatry, in having placed too large a 
portion of her happiness in the power of 
earthly contingencies. 

After a long and painful struggle, she 
at length attained a species of resignation, 
in which various feelings mingled; among 
the£e were predominant the only source 
of true resignation, and a latent hope that 
the heart of Cla’nalvon, though wander- 
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ing, was not, could not, be really estran¬ 
ged from her. Gradually the agony of 
her countenance disappeared; her ’ fair 
brow regained its mild placidity, and her 
tearful eyes were serene, though no long¬ 
er glancing the radiant lustre which, when 
her heart was at ease, diffused joy around 
her. A mild but settled sorrow took 
possession of every feeling that trembled 
on the borders of irritation and impa¬ 
tience. She felt sensible that she ought 
to form a resolution for which she had 
not yet sufficient firmness, and she went 
to seek strength in the affectionate coun¬ 
sels of her aunt. c 

Reading, in the countenance of Mrs. 
Nugent, a tender anxiety, of which delica¬ 
cy forbad the expression, Emily advanced 
to kiss her, with a smile which sadly re¬ 
minded her of the looks of her niece in 
happier days. She could not, in that 
moment, begin a conversation so agitat-' 
ing, but, in the evening, throwing one 
fair arm around the neck of Mrs. Nugent, 
she said—“ Our thoughts, dear aunt, I 
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know, arc fixed on the one object, though 
neither of us have yet had courage to 
speak them. Mrs. Mansfield is not a. wo¬ 
man who would toll an absolute falsehood 
besides, our own observation must corro¬ 
borate the principal part of what site sa':i 
llemembcr his agonized look last night— 
Oh, aunt! do I feel it with blam cable m 
tensity ?” she added, in a suffocated voice 

“ No, my love,” replied Mrs. Nugent 
“ but we shall both become blameablc, if 
you suffer inactively. I have for some 
weeks past felt that Clanalvon, to whom 
I once gladly trusted my child’s happiness, 
is of a character too light, too weak, for 
such a mind as yours.” 

“Oh, aunt!” exclaimed Emily, “he is 
not light—he is not weak—he is but un¬ 
steady—he suffers the object preset it to en¬ 
gross every feeling. In his neglect of me 
for Cecilia, he only rejoices in the power 
of'giving her pleasure, without remem¬ 
bering that he gives me pain, or the dis¬ 
appointment, I 'think—dear aunt, may I 

VOL. I. M 
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not say I hope?—he is preparing for her— 
he loves me at the bottom of his heart— 
I know he does; remember, last nighf, his 
agonized * oh, Emily!’ but from unsteadi¬ 
ness he is too often led into forgetfulness 
of that love. Cecilia has captivated his 
fancy—fascinating and amiable as she is, 
it is not wonderful; but he would be less 
happy with me than he would have been 
—many a sigh would be given to her me¬ 
mory, or at least I should fancy it. I could 
not, if we married under present circum¬ 
stances, feel myself the wife of his free 
unconfined choice, as once I did.” 

Tears made her last words almost in¬ 
audible ; Mrs. Nugent silently clasped this 
earthly idol of her affections to her breast. 
—“ From you,” said Emily, at length, 
“ I need not conceal how much I loved 
him—he mingled in every feeling. De¬ 
votedly I loved him—too much, perhaps.” 
Emily blushed deeply, and dropping her 
head on her aunt’s shoulder, she conti¬ 
nued—“ And I am not ashamed of it; it 
is no selfish love; for I would rather this 
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moment give up the hope of ever more 
seeing him, than risk one thought of his 
ever Aiming to the idea, that he might 
have been happier had not honour bound 
him to me—he shall be free.” 

“ You are right,” my darling,” said 
Mrs. Nugent ; “ but-” she paused. 

“ But,” said Emily, “ I cannot see him 
—I cannot speak what I have to say—I 
could not command my emotion; and the 
same weakness in his disposition which 
has beguiled him from me, would lead 
him back; and on those terms I cannot* 
receive him. I must write, and had bet¬ 
ter do it instantly; for if fuller conviction 
reached me, perhaps I could not ; even 
now I feel very ill,” she added, putting 
her hand to her forehead. 

Her aunt, who feared by caresses to 
awaken her sensibility, gazed on her in 
silence, and quietly arranged the writing 
materials. As Emily took the pen from 
her hand, she held it back a moment, and 
said—“ My Emily, we have one point yet 
m 2 



to consider—we now both indulge the 
hope that he will voluntarily renew the 

ties from which you free him ; but if--” 

“ But if,” said Emily, firmly, “ he should 
not do so, I shall bear it better—much bet¬ 
ter, than the doubt that 1 hold him by 
honour only.” 

Her letter was as follows:— 


“ If you look back on the events 
of the last month, and particularly the 
Ijfst week, and if you thoroughly under¬ 
stand my character, what 1 have now to 
say cannot be wholly unexpected. To de¬ 
ny that 1 have loved you, dearly loved 
you, would be an affectation unworthy 
equally of you and of myself; you were 
every way entitled to the undivided heart 
of the woman distinguished by your love; 
and no rank or wealth, you well know, 
could have tempted me to promise my 
hand where my heart was not already be¬ 
stowed. I believe that yofl also sincerely 
and fondly loved me—no other motive 
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could have determined your choice to me ; 

but recent circumstances have given me 
» ° 
too much reason to think that much of 

your affection for me has been led away 
to other objects; if this be true—if you 
arc bound to me by no stronger ties than 
that of our mutual engagement, and your 
consciousness of my affection for you, 
those ties are broken at your wish. Clan- 
alvon, you are free, as if no such engage¬ 
ment, no such attachment, had ever ex¬ 
isted—free to make a new choice, even 
though I should not be the object of it. 

“ Emily Nugent.” 


As she finished writing, the pen fell 
from her hand, a deadly paleness crept 
over her cheeks, and her whole frame 
trembled. Mrs. Nugent rose to support 
her; but in a few minutes raising her head, 
with a faint smile she said—“ It is only 
weakness, dearest aunt; I know that his 
answer will 6e such as to restore me to 
perfect happiness; but I am ill—very ill. 
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and that disposes me to see the darkest 
side of things.” 

Her aunt insisted on her going imme¬ 
diately to bed, and, while undressing her, 
communicated to her the plan she had ar¬ 
ranged, with which Emily perfectly ac¬ 
corded. She proposed to set off for Rivers- 
dale early the next morning, leaving the 
letter to be delivered after their departure. 

When Clanalvon passed Emily the pre¬ 
ceding night, his mind was in all the irri¬ 
tating tumult of self-reproach; the har¬ 
mony of her smile and voice, the uncon¬ 
scious cheerfulness of her address, and her 
hand affectionately* extended to his—all 
wrought up his feelings to a pitch of ago¬ 
ny almost amounting to phrenzy; she 
loved him, and rejoiced to meet him, as 
the deserving partner of her heart, while 
a few hours might bring to her knowledge 
what would teach her to abhor and de¬ 
spise him; he had wantonly thrown away 
at the gaming-table money which was the 
right of the distressed father of a nume¬ 
rous family, and that family one towards 
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whom he had seen her exert such endear¬ 
ing acts of charity. He had, in the blind 
infatuation of his vanity, suffered himself 
to be considered the lover of another— 
had cherished in a young and innocent 
heart a hopeless attachment—and, per¬ 
haps, raised against Emily all the enmity 
of rivalry in the bosom of her favourite 
friend. 

In these self accusations he overlooked 
every better motive which had misled him, 
and charged himself as bitterly as if they 
were the foreseen effects of determined 
wickedness; while the words he had once 
addressed to Emily shrilled upon his heart 
—“ Consider every fault I commit as a 
violation of my love for youand as he 
pressed her unconscious image to his lips, 
he scarcely ventured to whisper the name 
of its injured original. 

In despairing agonies the night was 
passed; but as the morning advanced, he 
became somewhat more composed, and 
determined* on repairing, as far as yet re¬ 
mained in his power, his late errors, by 
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exerting himself immediately, and before 
he should see Emily, for the discharge of 
hi> debt to Murphy; for this purpose it 
was necessary he should go to sir James 
Gray. 

Touched by his real grief and penitence, 
this kind friend promised to assist his en¬ 
deavours to raise the money; instead of 
his usual animadversions on Iris conduct, 
he told him that he saw plainly that ex¬ 
perience, and not advice, must set him 
right, and he perceived by his counte¬ 
nance that it was beginning to work.— 
“ I had hoped,” added the good man, “ to 
have applied a gentler remedy to your 
errors; but all will end well yet—your 
mother and your youth have been more 
in fault than your head or your heart.” 

Clanalvon then went to the prisoner, 
and by his promises of speedy liberation, 
and every exertion on his part, gave a 
more solid, but not more real consolation- 
to Murphy and his wife, than they re¬ 
ceived from the cordial sweetness of his 
manner, and the kind solicitude with 
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which he thought of every thing that 
could render their present situation less 
uncoftifortable during the hours they must 
remain in it. 

Those in the higher classes who neglect 
the graces of manner, are highly censur¬ 
able, for throwing away one of the powers 
committed to them for the happiness of 
others, particularly in Ireland, where the 
pride and sensibility of the national cha¬ 
racter render the manner of doing a kind¬ 
ness often a source of greater pleasure than 
the favour conferred. 

“ Well, at any rate, John,” said the 
wife, when their young patron was gone, 
“ if you are in a prison, the king of Eng¬ 
land could not have more fuss and more 
elegance about him, nor a finer young- 
nobleman after him, thanks to that'dear 
angel, that is always in good, even when 
harm comes of it!” 

• But he now left them only to attend to 
their business—to Emily he could not bear 
to go ; he hadHheard that she, on the mo- 
M 3 
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ment of Murphy’s imprisonment, of which 
she was informed by his daughter, had 
provided every necessary for the farifily— 
had gone with her aunt to see the chil¬ 
dren—had left a servant to take care of 
them—had been, in short, the guardian 
angel of the family, of which he believed 
himself the destroyer; and he could not 
bear that those eyes once beaming on him 
with admiring affection, should now seek 
to avoid his. He thought that when these 
objects of her pity were no longer suffer¬ 
ing through him, he might see her, but 
till then he could not think of doing so. 

But agitated and anxious as was his 
mind, he entered into and completed the 
business for Murphy with as much zeal 
and activity as if he had no other care. 
Next morning Clanalvon had the happi¬ 
ness of seeing him restored to his family, 
by his exei’tions, united with those of sir 
James; and reassured’ by their blessings, 
he proceeded to the house of Mrs. Nm 
gent, determined' to relate all to her and 
Emily : but his knock did not bring Emily 
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to the window, to assure him, by a smile, 
of his welcome. The window-shutters 
wefe closed; and after long waiting, a fe¬ 
male servant opened the door; the dis¬ 
tracted state of his nerves made every 
thing inspire him with dread, and his 
manly frame trembled through every fibre., 
as he inquired for Mrs. Nugent. 

“ They left town at six o’clock this 
morning, my lord,” replied the maid. 

“ Left town!” he repeated—“ where are 
they gone ? when do they return ? is there 
no letter for me ?” 

“ Yes, my lord,” said the woman, pro¬ 
ducing a packet; “ \ intended to go up 
with it by-and-by; it is to Riversdale 
they are gone, my lord. The mistress 
wrote to give up the house last night, for 
I have the letter in my pocket.” 

Clanalvon opened the parlour-door, and 
threw himself on a seat by the dinner- 
’ table, where Emily had so often smiled 
by his side; he tried to believe that the 
letter directs! by her hand contained only 
a kind farewell, and that they had been 
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hurried from town by sudden business; 
yet it was long before he could break the 
seal. The sight of his own picture* at 
once informed him of the contents—every 
word appeared to him to express a know¬ 
ledge of his faults, and a desire to be free; 
he thought she had heard of his visit to the 
gaming-table, and felt his not having him¬ 
self confessed it to her, was proof that she 
had lost an affection which she no longer 
wished to retain. 

So long had she been twined in every 
thought as his better self—so long had he 
felt his life, as his heart, irrevocably devoted 
to her—his fate mingled in hers, that this 
letter seemed like the sundering of the 
ties which unite soul and body. A stupe¬ 
faction, an incredulity of grief, for a time 
deprived him of every faculty. Emily 
gone! Emily no longer his affianced bride! 
—his mind could scarcely receive the idea! 
but as he read the letter over and over ., 
again, the impetuous sensibility of his 
nature revived in fatal force. „ All his late 
errors-^ Cecilia —the gaming-table—rose 
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in magnified array before him.—“ And 
could I have desired a continuance of her 
love!” he wildly exclaimed; “ no, no— 
Emily is too pure, too perfect, too hea¬ 
venly, to attach herself to one so guilty, 
so unprincipled—she must have been less 
perfect. No, she is free—‘ Her attach¬ 
ment,’ she says, ‘ no longer forms a tie 
between her and meand I will not draw 
her back into an engagement which, I 
should long since have seen, she must 
wish to dissolve; though, if she knew my 
misery, she would alleviate it. But no— 
since her attachment no longer forms a tie 
between us, she is f^ee.” 

Thus did he rave in agonized despair 
for several hours, but at length returning 
reason led him home. Reason did not 
there long hold her empire; indignant, 
offended pride, affected lady Clanalvon, as 
sorrow had done her too-suseeptible boy. 
She too raved, but in a very different 
manner; her exclamations were all against 
Emily, who, had, she said, deserted him 
in a manner equally cruel and decided; 
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her irritated pride even led her to exclaim 
—“ It is not wonderful; the beautiful ad¬ 
mired Emily Nugent may justly expebt a 
higher match than even an earl of Clan- 
alvon under your present circumstances.” 

Such an insinuation could make no im¬ 
pression on the mind of Clanalvon, but 
drew from him a look of more anger than 
any personal injury could have induced 
him to cast on his mother. She alternate¬ 
ly wept over her “ darling injured child,” 
and inflicted on his heart the deepest of 
all pangs, in violent censures of Emily; 
while he imputed, and wished every other 
person to impute, their separation wholly 
to his own faults. 

But while he exculpated her, he was, as 
usual, more influenced by his feelings than 
his judgment; he loved her too well to 
endure the idea of her being wrong; while, 
in fact, had her conduct been in reality 
what he conceived it to be—a breach of 
her engagement with him, on account of 
errors from which her influence, and hers 
alone, might in ftiture preserve him, it 
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would have been cold, heartless, and un¬ 
generous. 

^Olivia, who generally saw as her bro¬ 
ther saw, viewed the letter and disappear¬ 
ance of Emily as he did, and, like him, 
because she loved her, saw nothing to 
condemn. 

Elizabeth alone stood firm against the 
torrent of their feelings; she entered fully 
both into the purport of the letter, and 
the motives which dictated it—admired 
the propriety of her conduct—and grieved 
for the anguish with which she knew it 
was accompanied. The despair of her bro¬ 
ther convinced her, that she had been mis¬ 
taken in her idea of a division of his sen¬ 
timents in favour of Miss Hazlewood, and, 
convinced that nothing was requisite to a 
perfect reconciliation between him and 
Emily, but mutual explanation, she ear¬ 
nest^ sought her mother’s permission to 
follow her to Riversdale. This however 
was denied with impetuous vehemence— 
“ Would she debase her brother, by mak¬ 
ing him pursue with solicitations the wo- 
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man who had deserted him—deserted him, 
too, the moment his fortune became en¬ 
tangled? Emily had no heart — eiPen 
could she be recovered, she could never 
be the partner of a warm, generous soul, 
like his. There was one heart indeed 
worthy of him, and that he had repulsed, 
from Jove of the ungrateful Emily. She 
wondered why his sister should wish him 
to persevere in throwing away the exalted 
happiness which courted him, by the vain 
pursuit of—she must say—the far inferior 
happiness which was lost.” 

From Clanalvon and Olivia, Elizabeth 
met equal opposition., He said, and Oli¬ 
via echoed his sentiments—“I would 
stoop to the dust for one hope of regain¬ 
ing her affection, but I know it would 
lessen me yet farther in her opinion—she 
would feel me presumptuously unconsci¬ 
ous of my own unworthiness. I know 
her high sense of duty—her pious wish 
to recall a wanderer back to the paths of 
rectitude—her pity for the anguish of my 
disappointment-all would recall her to 
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me if I sought her; but oh, Lizzy! lov 
ing her as I love, can I accept her on 
ternfls like these? even her heart, had I 
preserved it, could not confer happiness 
without her esteem. But Emily is too 
pure, too holy, too good, to love where 
she no longer esteems.” 

Elizabeth saw that if she could at-any 
time carry her point, feelings were as yet 
too embittered to press it farther at pre¬ 
sent ; but what she could do, she did—she 
wrote wit 1, the utmost tenderness to Mrs. 
Nugent, explaining Clanalvon’s unabated 
attachment, his despair, and the self-hu¬ 
miliation which presented his following 
or writing to Emily, and entreating her 
to return such an answer as would recon¬ 
cile him to himself sufficiently to give 
him courage once more to seek that hap¬ 
piness, which, precious as it always was, 
was now, if possible, more dearly valued 
than ever; but desiring her, if she must 
give an answer unfavourable to her hopes, 
to defer it a few days, as in her brother’s 
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present state it would entirely overwhelm 
him. 

This last, though a prudent, was an 
unfortunate precaution. Lady Clanalvon, 
on entering Elizabeth’s apartment, had 
observed she was writing, and from the 
tears which stood in her eyes, conjectured 
to whom. She did not like entering into 
altercation with her on a subject on which 
they so widely differed, and on which, 
perhaps, conscience might whisper her, 
that lady Elizabeth’s opinions were more 
just than her own, and hastily retired to 
deliberate in her own mind what was to 
be done; her first' business was to deter¬ 
mine that the letter should not go; the 
second, to furnish herself with arguments 
to reconcile her conscience to what she 
was resolved to do; and the third, to con¬ 
sider what was the means to stop the let¬ 
ter with least commotion in the family. 
On this head she reasoned, that if she per¬ 
emptorily commanded Lizzy not to write, 
her pertinacity in adhering to what she 
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felt a duty both to her brother and friend, 
would necessarily occasion great general 
disturbance, and great agitation to the 
feelings of her already too-much-afflicted 
boy; but as she, as a mother, had a right 
to command, and it was her daughter’s 
duty to obey, she was fully authorized to 
produce the effect of this right, and this 
obedience, by means less liable to incon¬ 
venience; and concluded by demanding 
the letters from the servant entrusted to 
put them in the post-office, and taking 
from the parcel that addressed by lady 
Elizabeth to Mrs. Nugent, put it into the 
fire, without the knowledge of any indi¬ 
vidual of the family. 

Day after day, Elizabeth in vain expect¬ 
ed the desired answer; and, inferring from 
her own concluding paragraph, that when 
an answer did arrive, it would be one to 
blast all her hopes, she gradually ceased 
her expostulations with her brother on the 
subject, and only joined his other friends 
in efforts to ’remove the dreadful depres¬ 
sion of his spirits. 
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One evening, about three weeks after 
the Nugents left town, Clanalvon, at the 
request of his family and Robert Howard, 
consented to accompany the latter to a 
concert, to which all had been invited, but 
which Elizabeth was prevented attending, 
by the necessity of remaining with her 
mother, who had perseveringly fretted 
herself into a nervous attack; for, with her 
usual exaggeration of feeling, she lament¬ 
ed Clanalvon’s happiness as irretrievably 
destroyed, while, with her usual petulant 
irritability, she had prevented the only 
measure which could restore it. 

It was the first dme he had entered 
company since Emily was gone, and he 
felt himself almost in a dream. On her 
his thoughts were fixed—fancy had paint¬ 
ed the Idolized form before him, when a 
deep, though suppressed sigh, aroused him 
from his reverie—it was Cecilia Hazle- 
wood, who, merely bowing without rais¬ 
ing her eyes, turned another way. Clan¬ 
alvon instinctively followed 'her, but, his 
mind too preoccupied to consider what he 



.should say on this first meeting since her 
almost-avowal of attachment, he remained 
silertt. and she did not look at or speak to 
nine, though .die could not command 
strength of mind to address another. Hei 
cheek was deadly pale, her lips perceptibly 
quivered, and her downcast eyes were 
robbed of all their lustre. 

Clanalvon felt his situation so awkward, 
as well as painful, that it was with joy he 
found his attention forcibly drawn away. 
—“ La! now, lord Clanalvon,” exclaimed 
Miss Maria Mansfield, touching his arm 
with her fan, " it is so droll to see vou 
standing there like a* statue, that used to 
be so gay ! You look half-dead—and so 
am I really quite dead, in earnest, almost, 
the heat is so dreadful; I am dying to get 
a breath of air on the staircase.” 

Gladly Clanalvon seized her offered 
hand, and pressed his way with her through 
* the crowd to the lobby. As he stood there, 
with his back to the descending stairs, en¬ 
deavouring <o keep up something like 
conversation, and Maria chiding him for 
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his absence, she struck him with her fan, to 
rouse his attention; attempting playfully 
to recede from the weapon, he trod bdck, 
so as entirely to lose his footing, and fall 
to the bottom of the flight of stairs. He 
rose instantly unhurt, but not till Maria 
had filled the rooms with her shrieks— 
“ Lord Clanalvon is killed!” 

It reached Cecilia’s ears; and as he was 
beginning an apology to Miss Mansfield 
for his awkwardness, a young man, com¬ 
ing from the adjoining room, laughingly 
pushed him into it, saying, he did not 
know what happiness awaited him. As 
he entered, he heards Cecilia’s voice, ex¬ 
claiming, almost in shrieks—•“ Where is 
he—where is he ?” and he saw her flying 
through the dividing crowd, until she 
perceived him, when, with increased ve¬ 
locity, she sprung forward, and fainted in 
his arms. 

Mrs. Hastings, Robert Howard, and a 
very few other good-natured persons, ga¬ 
thering round, attempted to shelter her 
from the observation of the company* but 
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the moment of her recovery rendered all 
their precautions vain; with ungoverned 
vehelnence she clung to him, called on 
his name, and, sinking her head on his 
shoulder, gave way to an hysterical burst 
of sobbing. 

Hands with proffered salts, fans, and 
lavender-water, crowded round them. The 
young men laughed—“ Well done, Miss 
Hazlewood ”—“ Clanalvon’s a happy fel¬ 
low,” &c. &c. Some of the Misses titter¬ 
ed, and wondered any girl could be so 
forward—others, with good-natured curio¬ 
sity, and some not without blushes, asked 
—“ Was she engaged,to him?” The ma¬ 
trons “ hoped he would take the poor 
thing”—“ would have died for shame, if it 
had happened to their daughters”—“ no¬ 
thing better could be expected from her 
sentimental airs.” Miss Maria Mansfield 
declared, it was the funniest thing she ever 
•saw in her life; and her mamma now per¬ 
ceived the arts that had lured him away 
from her Marta. 

Clanalvon felt more alive to friendly 
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shame for her, than tenderness towards 
her; and perhaps embarrassment for the 
painful awkwardness of his own situation 
was almost as powerful as either; he was 
gently endeavouring to aid Mrs. Hastings 
in placing her on a sofa, when the obser¬ 
vation—“ Poor thing! she must hide her¬ 
self in a nunnery, for she never can shew 
her face in the world again,” drew from 
his eyes an indignant glance, and from 
his lips the words which sealed his fate— 
“ She will next shew it as countess of 
Clanalvon.” 

The grateful pressure of her trembling 
hands—the thrill of strong emotion, which 
he felt vibrate through her whole frame, 
first struck back on his heart the import 
of this engagement. Eager to escape 
from her, from himself, from every thing, 
he hastily procured a chair, and having 
placed her in it, walked by her side, until 
it conveyed her home. To a mind as mo¬ 
dest as hers naturally was, his whole man¬ 
ner would have told that the dlreumstanee 
of the moment, and not the choice of his 
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heart, had drawn forth the instantly-re¬ 
pented vow; but, as has been already ob¬ 
served, she cast her whole soul so entirely 
into any one feeling that interested her, 
that she had not a faculty at liberty for 
any other. 

Persons who display more than ordinary 
sensibility, are frequently accused of affec¬ 
tation ; its exercise is so irregular and so 
precarious, that it is not easy to believe 
the reality its existence; but this irre¬ 
gularity is much more commonly occa¬ 
sioned by too much indulgence of the 
feelings, than by their absence or insuffi¬ 
ciency. The feelings which relate to self 
are more near to each individual, than 
those which have reference to others; and 
those which relate to self are more alive 
to the present impulse which immediately 
acts on them, than to one even more 
powerful itself, but less present at the mo¬ 
ment. Hence those who suffer the first 
impulse to be the only one , though they 
may be feeling, that is, sensitive charac¬ 
ters, and may, in theory, be even bene- 
voi,. i. N 
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volent, must, of necessity, be selfish, and 
insensible to many of the considera¬ 
tions which cannot escape the more wide¬ 
ly-extended feelings of well-regulated sen¬ 
sibility. 

It was long ere Clanalvon could calm 
his distracted feelings sufficiently to re¬ 
flect on what had passed. He could 
scarcely receive the idea, that he was about 
to become the husband of another than 
Emily Nugent; so lately had he been her 
happy lover, beloved by her, and looking 
forward to the time when she would be 
his wife—so rapid had been the change, 
so indistinct, so unexpected, that he felt 
as if in a frightful dream. 

Morning dawned without his perceiv¬ 
ing it; he had not yet lain down, but was 
still endeavouring to recollect all, every 
word, and consider, was it indeed true ? 
when the gentle tap of Olivia at his door, 
and her voice asking admission, awakened 
a new train of feeling—how should he in¬ 
form his mother and sisters of the event? 
lie told Olivia he could not yet let her in. 
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desiring her to send his servant; he then 
wrote to Robert Howard, saying he could 
not fneet hi.> family until he came, to re¬ 
late to them all that had passed the pre¬ 
ceding evening. 

Howard instantly obeyed the summons, 
and in a few minutes came to Clanalvon’s 
room, to tell him that they were now ac¬ 
quainted with the circumstances, and to 
desire him to join them. 

“ With a smile on her lip, and a tear 
in her eye,” lady Clanalvon seemed as if 
elated pride, sad recollection of her fa¬ 
vourite Emily, triumph in the brilliant 
conquest of her son, % and sorrow for the 
anguish which attended it, were at once 
agitating her breast. Elizabeth’s placid 
brow spoke melancholy reflection, with 
which no sentiment of pleasure mingled ; 
and tears, which seemed the natural ac¬ 
companiment of her dejected countenance, 
•were withheld by the depth of thought; 
but tears flowed abundantly from the 
bright eyes pf Olivia, as throwing her 
N 2 
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arms around his neck, slic exclaimed— 
“ What a glorious sacrifice! dear, gene¬ 
rous victim! my thirling — darling bro¬ 
ther !” 

II is mother also advanced, all the joy of 
her countenance checked by the expres¬ 
sion of his, and drawing him to a seat, 
she kissed his forehead, saying—“ Lost to 
what you considered your only happiness, 
you should rejoice, my love, in the power 
of blessing one so lovely, so devotedly at¬ 
tached.” Again the smile of triumph 
played on her lip, as she recollected how 
much there was in that attachment to gra¬ 
tify maternal vanity. 

“ Such a display' of attachment,” said 
Howard, “ from a girl so perfectly mo¬ 
dest as Miss Hazlewood, must secure the 
heart of any man whose heart is disen- 
gagcd.” 

“ Whose heart is disengaged!” repeated 
Clanalvon, in a tone of agony. 

“ His is not disengaged,” said Eliza¬ 
beth, solemnly ; “ yet, as he has incau¬ 
tiously encouraged this attachment in Ce- 
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cilia Hazlewood’s breast, he owes her as 
.much reparation as circa instances permit. 
If ins feelings are in the smallest degree 
averse to her, marriage, instead of a repa¬ 
ration, would be added wrong.” 

“ They are not averse to her,” inter¬ 
rupted her mother, eagerly; “ had his 
heart been free when he mot her, she 
would have been the object of his choice.” 

“ That may be,” replied Elizabeth ; 
“ but neither his feelings nor hers are to 
be alone considered—he has yet no cer¬ 
tainty that Emily has given him up.” 

The general voice now declared that 
this was but too certain. 

“ She has left him free,” she continued, 
“ from the bonds of honour—free to make 
a new choice, even though she should not 
be the object of it—we are not yet certain 
that it is not her dearest wish to be that 
object.” 

“ I will go to her instantly!” exclaimed 
Ckmalvon, starting up. 

“ Stop!” said his mother, and throwing 
her arm round his neck to detain him, she 
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represented to him the necessity of taking 
some decided step with respect to Cecilia, 
that very day—she must not be left 1 to 
the doubtful issue of a visit, which must 
occupy three days at least. Honour de¬ 
manded, she said, that he should imme¬ 
diately act consistently with the engage¬ 
ment made last night, or acknowledge to 
her that it was only a kind fraud, to shield 
her from the shame she had brought on 
herself by the too-open display of her at¬ 
tachment to him. 

“ I will do so,” he cried; “ agonizing as 
such a declaration would be, I will make 
it, rather than relinquish one, the most 
distant hope of obtaining Emily.” 

He burst impetuously from the arms of 
his mother, but was detained by Eliza¬ 
beth. The unanswered letter rushed up¬ 
on her mind; that it had miscarried she 
could scarcely believe, as in their former 
residences in town, while Emily was at 
Riversdale, she had constantly correspond¬ 
ed with her, and no letter had ever missed, 
or met delay. If Emily was indeed lost 
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to him, which* she had strong reason to 
think, she knew that in Cecilia alone could 
he find any compensation; his honour too, 
which in Elizabeth’s breast stood nearest 
to rectitude, was deeply compromised. 
Time would explain every thing; but time, 
on the present occasion, was not to be ob¬ 
tained. She knew not how to act, or what 
to think—circumstances so untoward had 
unsettled even her clear, unswerving mind, 
unbiassed it was by passion or preju¬ 
dice. 
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